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The  Christian  Commonwealth 
In  Georgia 

By  Ralph  Albertson* 

The  story  that  I  shall  undertake  to  tell  is  that  of  a  social 
enterprise  which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  its 
day  but  which  to  a  great  extent  remains  unchronicled.' 
The  two  persons  whose  stories  of  the  “colony”  I  had  hoped 
would  be  written  are  George  Howard  Gibson  and  Sue  Faye 
Hinckley.  Meanwhile,  and  after  a  period  of  forty-nine  years, 
here  is  mine.  The  story  will  interest  only  those  few  persons 
who  concern  themselves  about  social  experiments,  and  to  them 
let  me  say  that  this  is  a  personal  sketch,  written  from  an  un¬ 
concealed  personal  point  of  view,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  much 
more  removed  from  that  of  the  event  than  the  measure  of  forty- 
nine  years  would  indicate. 

The  dominant  passion  of  my  life  in  the  period  of  twenty  to 
thirty  years  of  age  was  a  mongrel  mixture  of  Christianity  and 
Democracy.  A  little  group  of  essays  printed  under  the  caption 
of  The  Social  Incarnation  is  probably  the  fullest  expression  in 
words  I  ever  gave  to  this  passion  of  my  immaturity  and  1  think 
fairly  represents  the  thinlung  and  feeling  which  actuated  the 
undertaking  of  the  Christian  Commonwealth. 

A  series  of  papers  that  I  wrote  for  The  Kingdom,  a  religious 
paper  printed  at  Minneapolis,  brought  me  quite  a  number  of 
letters  from  various  people,  more  or  less  notable  in  subsecment 
years  as  leading  social  workers  and  at  that  time  particularly 
mterested  in  the  budding  social  questions  of  those  days.  Par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  me  in  this  correspondence,  were  letters 
received  from  W.  C.  Damon,  George  Gibson  and  John  Chip- 
man.  Gibson  and  Chipman  had  had  some  correspondence  prior 
to  this.  These  men  were  prepared  to  live  up  to  their  most 
radical  convictions.  They  were  made  of  Francis  of  Assizi 
metal.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1894. 

*  Ealpb  AIb«nton  haa  had  a  Iona  and  dlstlnanlihed  carear  aa  preacher,  re¬ 
former,  editor,  author,  and  bnalneaaman.  He  waa  bom  at  Jameaport,  N. 
T.  In  1886 ;  he  now  IlTca  at  BMkTllle  Centre,  N.  T.  (Bd.) 

1.  For  a  atudy  of  the  Cbiiatian  Soclallat  movement  In  America,  aee  Jamea 
Dombrowaki,  The  Bariy  D»if»  of  Ohrietiam  Booialiem  Amerieo  (New 
York,  1936.) 
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I  went  to  Chicago  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Pullman 
strike.  I  met  Altgeld,  Mrs.  Kelley,  Bayard  Holmes,  Walter 
Thomas  Mills,  Louis  Post,  Debs,  Darrow,  Comings,  Miss  Addams, 
and  many  sympathetic  others.  Henry  D.  Lloyd’s  Wealth 
against  CoTn/nonwealth  was  fresh  in  our  minds.  We  discussed 
the  great  industrial  problems  from  many  points  of  view.  There 
was  much  more  sympathy  with  the  “colony  idea”  than  there 
would  be  in  the  same  group  today.  1  was  for  the  colony. 

I  resigned  from  my  church  to  go  into  the  South  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  that  become  the  Christian  Commonwealth. 

This  enterprise  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  very  serious 
people  to  translate  “the  love  of  God”  into  terms  of  industrial 
life.  Property  was  held  in  common,  labor  was  without  wages, 
the  necessities  of  life  were  distributed  —  as  “He  maketh  his  rain 
to  fall”  —  unto  those  who  were  lazy  as  well  as  unto  those  who 
worked  too  hard.  We  believed  that  love  was  a  more  potent 
motive  than  necessity  and  that  love  could  be  created  by  love. 
We  resolved  to  punish  nobody.  We  hoped  to  prove  that  un¬ 
stinted  brotherly  love  would  produce  the  highest  industrial 
efficiency.  We  took  down  all  bars  to  admission  and  received 
into  full  ownership  and  membership  the  penniless  and  the  ig¬ 
norant.  We  undertook  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  on  Earth  out  of  some  very  poor  material.  By  mira¬ 
cle.  By  love.  Because  we  believed  in  the  miracle  of  love. 

We  did  this  because  we  thought  it  was  called  for  by  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  by  his  example.  He  was  a  communist, 
we  thought,  rather  than  a  socialist.  Had  we  been  satisfied  with 
socialism  we  could  have  joined  the  Ruskin  Colony  in  Tennes¬ 
see  where  “capital”  was  required  for  admission  and  reward 
meted  out  in  proportion  to  labor-time.  But  this  was  not  in 
accordance  with  our  ideas  of  the  Jesus  whom  the  church  had 
rejected  and  whom  the  socialists  had  failed  to  understand.  As 
his  followers  we  were  bound  to  forsake  all  that  we  had,  and  all 
hope  of  ever  having  more  than  the  poorest  who  would  associate 
with  us,  and  work,  work  hard,  worlc  as  hard  as  it  was  humanly 
possible  to  work.  For,  we  said,  work  is  love. 

We  have,  we  said,  this  advantage  over  Francis  of  Assizi.  We 
live  in  an  industrial  age.  We  have  machinery.  We  have  ^roup- 
production,  organization,  modem  science.  And  our  objective 
IS  primarily  social.  Otherwise  his  faith  and  his  life  are  for  us 
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to  follow.  To  preach  a  social  gospel  however  we  must  have 
land  and  industrial  emiipment. 

We  bought  an  old  cotton  plantation  in  Muscogee  County, 
Georgia,  thirteen  miles  east  of  ^lumbus.  The  price  was  $4,000. 
John  Chipman,  who  furnished  the  first  $1,000  paid  on  the  land, 
wanted  to  have  it  deeded  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  objected  on  the 
ground  that  Jesus  Christ  would  not  pay  the  taxes.  The  second 
year  another  $1,000  was  paid  on  the  mortgage,  and  the  third 
year  the  mortgage  of  $2,000  was  assumed  by  the  Right  Rela¬ 
tionship  League  of  Chicago.  They  got  their  money  back  from 
the  final  sale  of  the  property  when  it  was  sold  under  receiver¬ 
ship.  1  was  told  years  later  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  storekeeper  at 
Upatoie,  that  his  father  had  bid  in  the  property  and  had  all  the 
buildings  tom  down  and  the  nails  taken  out  and  had  sold  the 
second  hand  lumber  for  as  much  as  he  had  paid  for  the  property. 

I  think  the  receiver,  after  paying  all  debts  and  bills,  disbursed 
two  dollars  and  some  cents  to  each  of  the  scattered  “members” 
of  the  community. 

The  plantation  consisted  of  a  thousand  acres  — about  half  of 
it  upland  and  half  swamp.  The  swamp  was  rich,  black  land, 
very  hard  to  cultivate,  but  very  productive.  The  upland  was 
mokly  worn  out  cotton  land.  The  buildings  consisted  of  an 
old  manor  house  and  half  a  dozen  log  cabins,  all  of  which  had 
been  inhabited  by  negroes,  and  a  very  dilapidated  bam.  There 
were  no  fences,  no  fmit,  no  improvements.  The  Central  of 
Georgia  Railroad  ran  through  our  land,  and  we  got  the  railroad 
company  to  establish  a  flag  station,  and  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  post  office,  both  of  which  were  named  Com¬ 
monwealth.  We  built  and  conducted  our  own  public  school. 

I  had  desired  to  locate  our  enterprise  in  North  Carolina,  but ' 
Chipman  refused  absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
North  Carolina  location  and  agreed  to  pay  the  full  purchase 
price  of  the  land  in  Georgia  if  we  would  go  there.  His  inability 
to  do  this  was  due  to  unforseen  business  reverses. 

In  company  with  T.  C  McKenzie,  I  reached  Columbus  at 
the  end  of  a  300  mile  scouting  expedition  in  October,  1896.  I 
had  made  the  300  miles  on  foot.  We  bought  the  plantation 
November  ist,  having  selected  it  from  a  list  furnished  us  by 
Chipman,  and  at  once  sent  for  my  family  and  the  others,  who 
were  temporarily  at  Andrews,  North  Carolina,  waiting  to  hear 
from  us. 
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The  first  contingent,  consisting  of  the  Damons,  Albertsons, 
and  others,  from  North  Carolina,  reached  Commonwealth  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving.  The  second  contingent,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Browns,  and  others  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
arrived  just  before  Christmas.  The  third  contingent  came  from 
Nebraska  by  caravan  of  prairie  schooners  and  consisted  of  twen¬ 
ty-six  people,  reaching  Commonwealth  August  27th,  1897,  hav¬ 
ing  been  three  months  on  the  road. 

The  community  was  not  incorporated  until  two  years  after 
the  first  organization. 

We  finally  left  the  place,  after  acknowledging  failure  and 
closing  up  all  business  details  July  ist,  1900.  This  makes  the 
total  length  of  life  of  the  enterprise  three  years  and  eight  months, 
months  and  years  of  hope  and  labor  and  joy  and  suffering  and 
quarrelling  and  aspiring  and  brotherly  love  and  final  crash.  The 
aggregate  number  of  residents  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this 
time  was  about  350. 

The  First  Organization 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  was  formally  organized  by 
about  a  hundred  people.  We  had  come  together  from  Ohio, 
Florida,  Washington,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  California  and 
other  states,  and  we  described  ourselves  as  an  “Educational  and 
Religious  Society,  whose  purpose  is  to  obey  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  matters  of  life  and  labor  and  the  use  of 
property.” 

The  Constitution  said:  “Membership  in  this  body  shall  be 
open  to  all,  and  never  denied  to  any  who  come  to  us  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  unselfishness  and  true  fellowship.”  Sympathizers 
were  asked  to  sign  the  following  covenant: 

“I  accept  as  the  law  of  my  life  Christ’s  Law  that  I  shall  love  my 
neighbor  as  myself.  I  will  use,  hold  or  dispose  of  all  my  property, 
my  labor  and  my  income,  according  to  the  dictates  of  Love,  for  the 
happiness  of  all  who  need.  I  will  not  withhold  for  any  selfish 
ends  aught  that  I  have  from  the  fullest  service  that  love  inspires. 
As  quickly  as  I  may  be  able  to,  I  will  withdraw  myself  from  the 
selfish  competitive  strife  and  devote  myself  to  the  cooperative  life 
and  labor  of  a  local  Christian  Commonwealth.  As  a  member  of 
this  organization,  I  will  work  according  to  my  ability  in  labor 
together  with  God,  for  the  production  of  goods  for  human  happi¬ 
ness." 

This  Covenant  was  circulated  by  mail,  and  several  hundreds 
of  copies  were  signed  and  sent  to  us.  At  the  same  time  many 
propositions  were  submitted  to  us,  involving  in  some  cases  land. 
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«nd  in  other  cases  machinery  and  equipment,  in  various  states, 
for  the  organization  of  new  Commonwealths.  While  a  dozen  or 
more  other  local  enterprises  were  projected  by  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  colony.  Commonwealth  itself  assumed  no  responsi¬ 
bility  of  organizing  in  any  other  locality.  While  some  pre¬ 
liminary  work  in  this  direction  was  done,  most  of  us  felt  that  our 
first  duty  was  to  make  an  industrial  success  of  our  first  colony, 
and  this  was  never  really  accomplished. 

Our  By-Laws  provided  that  the  property  should  all  be  held 
in  common,  and  not  sold,  that  there  should  be  practically  no 
restriction  upon  the  admission  of  members,  and  we  sent  litera¬ 
ture  broadcast,  inviting  “whosoever  will”  to  join  us,  and  in  join¬ 
ing  become  equal  owners  with  us  of  our  property.  There  was 
an  implied  exiiectation  that  whoever  came  would  contribute 
all  their  worldly  goods,  as  the  rest  of  us  had  done,  to  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury,  but  this  was  not  made  a  rigid  rule. 

Executive  Management 

The  government  which  we  established  was  Industrial  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  had  a  President,  whose  function  it  was  to  pre¬ 
side  at  meetings.  The  real  government,  however,  consisted  in 
a  meeting  of  all  the  citizens,  which  could  be  held  at  any  time. 
The  Executive  Organization  consisted  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Farming,  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Superintendent  of  Saw 
Mill,  Superintendent  of  Orchard,  Superintendent  of  Printing 
Office,  Head  Housekeeper,  Superintendent  of  Cotton  Mill, 
School  Teacher,  the  Head  of  Commissary,  etc. 

When  a  new  man  came,  he  was  asked  to  choose  which  de¬ 
partment  he  wished  to  go  into.  If  there  was  no  need  for  him 
in  that  department,  he  was  asked  to  choose  another.  When  an 
assignment  needed  to  be  made,  the  different  superintendents  ar¬ 
ranged  among  themselves,  and  when  members  objected  to  their 
assignments,  their  objections  were  listened  to  and  usually  they 
prevailed  within  a  reasonable  time. 

There  was  no  rivalry  for  offices  of  honor.  In  what  was  to 
us  the  virtue  of  Christian  humility  each  preferred  the  others  to 
himself.  I  could  not  help  being  something  of  a  business  man¬ 
ager  or  commissary  agent,  because  there  was  need  that  1  should 
be.  Damon  was  President  most  of  the  time  and  he  was  a  good 
one.  Gibson  was  President  one  term,  although  he  was  entirely 
devoid  of  ambition  to  hold  office.  I  avoided  being  President, 
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and  yet  1  was  majority  leader  throughout  the  enterprise.  But 
there  is  always  something  about  me  that  makes  even  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends  often  doubt  the  genuineness  of  my  humility.  I 
refused  to  be  elected  to  office. 

However,  1  find  in  looking  over  the  Social  Gospel,  a  reference 
to  “the  President’s  sack  of  bones  weighing  89  pounds,  when  he  got 
up  from  the  typhoid  bed.”  This  meant  me,  and  means  that  when 
I  was  on  my  back  and  did  not  know  about  it,  and  Damon  and 
Qiipman  and  Comings  had  already  left,  and  Gibson  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave,  they  elected  me  President.  But  I  also  find  that 
the  first  thing  that  was  done  when  I  got  back  on  my  feet  was  an 
election  of  officers,  in  which  Charles  A.  Cook  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Communism 

There  was  a  very  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  us  as  to 
the  exact  measure  of  communism  we  should  adopt,  when  it 
came  to  the  details  of  personal  life.  As  to  the  broad  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  communism  we  were  agreed.  That  the 
spirit  and  love  of  Jesus  made  communism  an  essential  of  true 
Christianity  we  were  certain.  But  there  was  sincere  question 
as  to  whether  a  carpenter  should  own  the  hammer  and  saws  he 
works  with,  and  whether  a  woman  should  own  the  bed  she 
sleeps  on.  And  that  leads  to  the  bed  linen.  And  further. 

So  there  was  no  uniformity  of  communistic  theory.  Natural¬ 
ly,  we  approached  the  enterprise  with  various  purposes.  With 
me  it  was  a  sentimental  passion  for  “following”  Jesus,  but  I  was 
quite  undogmatic  and  open-minded,  and  my  passion  was  that 
of  a  young  man,  untutored  in  experience,  lacking  perspective, 
and  over-religious. 

Qiipman  and  Gibson  were  ardent  theoretical  communists,  al¬ 
though  Chipman  did  not  give  his  all  to  the  community  and  Gib¬ 
son’s  wife  did  not  give  her  all.  Damon  and  1  were  not  extreme 
communists,  but  we  both  gave  our  all,  or  thought  we  did,  to 
the  community  —  including  the  bed  linen.  Yet  our  wives  had 
to  have  eggs  to  eat,  when  there  were  not  eggs  enough  to  go 
round.  Tnere  were  broad  differences  as  to  just  what  Jesus  would 
have  done  in  matters  of  domestic  economy  if  he  had  had  a  wife 
and  children.  Many  of  the  good  brethren,  for  instance,  feh 
very  strongly  that  we  should  all  eat  together  in  the  common 
dining  room,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  whether  we  liked  it  or 
not.  In  fact,  we  did  for  the  most  part,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
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venience  and  economy,  but  Gibson’s  wife’s  mother,  a  very  aged 
lady,  lived  with  him,  and  therefore,  quite  contrary  to  Im  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  and  preference,  there  was  a  strong  family  reason 
for  the  Gibsons  not  eating  with  the  rest  of  us.  We  were  com¬ 
munistic  in  the  sense  that  to  an  extreme  extent  we  gave  what¬ 
ever  we  had,  little  or  much,  into  the  common  treasury,  and  also 
in  the  sense  that  our  property  was  public  property  —  that  the 
members  had  practically  no  private  property.  This,  however, 
was  not  carried  to  an  absolute  extreme.  Personal  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  was  privately  owned,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  houses  we  had 
to  live  in,  were  freely  given  to  anybody  who  needed  them, 
regardless  of  any  theory  of  communism.  I  must  say  that  through 
the  entire  history  of  the  enterprise,  there  was  the  most  unselfish¬ 
ness  exhibited  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  about. 

As  an  indication  of  the  way  Gibson  felt  about  it,  I  quote  the 
following  typical  phrase  of  his,  from  the  Social  Gospel  of  June, 
1899:— “Here  at  Commonwealth  we  are  not  seeking  to  gain 
one  of  another,  as  they  do  in  the  world.  We  are  supplementary 

Earts  of  one  another,  each  contributing  what  power  of  service 
e  has.  Each  served  and  cared  for  by  all.  In  such  relations  we 
have  peace  of  mind,  we  have  delightful  fellowship,  we  are  as¬ 
suredly  working  towards  the  ideal  conditions,  which  depend 
on  brotherhood  of  labor.” 

1  find  in  the  Social  Gospel  of  July,  1898,  a  reference  to  “Mrs. 
Albertson’s  piano.”  Of  course  it  was  everybody’s  piano  but 
since  she  took  the  piano  there  and  used  it  more  than  anyone 
else  it  served  all  the  purposes  of  private  property  althou^  it 
was  looked  upon  and  used  as  colony  property  all  the  time  we 
were  there. 

The  purpose  common  to  us  all  was  to  demonstrate  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  the  law  of  love  in  industrial  life.  And  by  tlw  we 
meant  literally  what  we  said.  Every  and  any  human  being  was 
welcome  to  come  and  share  with  us  our  all.  We  worked  — 
worked  with  our  hands,  and  worked  hard.  “Tenderfeet”  that 
many  of  us  were,  we  plunged  into  the  woods  with  axes  and 
into  ditches  with  spades  and  into  fields  and  hedges  and  wherever 
labor  was  needed,  and  worked  ourselves  into  unutterable  weari¬ 
ness  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  in  that  exquisite 
new  joy  of  comradeship  and  the  hope  of  an  honest  world. 

I  claim  uniqueness  for  this  community  chiefly  because  it  was 
a  group  of  average  Americans  experimenting  seriously  with 
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Christian  communism.  There  have  been  Shaker  communities 
and  Oneida  communities  and  others  longer  lived  than  this,  but 
they  have  all  had  other  peculiarities  and  uniformities  than  ours, 
in  matters  of  sex  or  children  or  dress  or  religion.  We  had  no 
such  uniformities.  Our  differences  were  as  wide  as  those  to  be 
found  in  a  city  block.  Our  unity  was  our  belief,  such  as  it  was, 
in  Christian  communism. 

Not  until  February,  1898,  did  the  first  issue  of  the  Social  Gospel 
appear.  By  that  time  several  buildings  had  been  erected,  a  big 
nursery  and  a  thirty-five  acre  orchard  started,  300  acres  fenced 
in  for  pastures,  a  year’s  crops  planted  and  harvested,  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  printing  plant  secured.  Many  had  come  and  gone. 
About  one  hundred  had  remained.  There  was  some  opposi¬ 
tion  among  the  members  to  starting  the  paper,  but  it  was  so 
well  received  that  the  opposition  entirely  vanished.  Of  course 
there  were  widely  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  kind  of  paper 
we  should  publish,  and  I  freely  acknowledge  that  we  never 
even  hoped  for  unanimity  on  that  question  in  a  community  con¬ 
taining  so  many  theory  specialists. 

The  Social  Gospel  of  March  1898  says:—  “About  25%  of 
the  j>eople  who  come  here  go  away  again.  Most  frequently  it 
is  with  the  avowed  statement,  ‘I  will  not  work  for  another  man’s 
children.’  Some,  however,  have  gone  because  lacking  the  grace 
which  every  man  and  woman  here  must  have,  enabling  us  to 
be  ‘high  privates.’  Some  because  the  pioneer  conditions  were 
too  hard.  Others  in  obedience  to  outside  pressure,  and  more 
because  they  yet  loved  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.” 

Now  a  more  personal  word  about  those  whom  I  can  best 
remember  who  gave  to  the  community  much  of  its  quality  and 
character. 

W.  C.  Damon  had  been  a  professor  in  a  Methodist  College 
at  Napa,  California,  for  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
hibitionist,  only  mildly  a  socialist  or  communist,  had  revolted 
against  the  church,  but  clung  to  his  theology.  He  was  an  un¬ 
usually  versatile  man,  with  rare  personal  abilities  and  great  per¬ 
sonal  charm.  His  love  of  outdoor  work,  and  his  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  horticulture  and  fruit  growing  made  him  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  of  the  community.  He  would  work  in 
his  nursery  all  day  long,  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  or  any  other 
conventional  study  at  night  and  preach  a  sermon  on  Sunday. 
He  was  a  Methodist  and  prohibitionist  by  temperament.  His 
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wife  was  a  perfect  companion  for  him.  His  children  were  fine, 
useful,  high-grade  young  people.  At  the  end,  when  I  was  dying 
with  typhoid  fever,  they  left  Commonwealth  and  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  start  a  new  colony,  where  they  stayed  only  a  few 
months.  Damon  went  to  the  Philippines  afterwards  as  a  United 
States  Government  teacher  and  finally  went  back  as  a  Meth¬ 
odist  minister  to  California,  where  he  died. 

S.  H.  Comings  was  a  large  fruit  grower  in  Michigan.  I  first 
met  him  in  Chicago  in  1894.  He  owned  an  extensive  cranberry 
marsh  and  had  considerable  money  invested.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  enterprise  at  the  time  of  its  inception  and  came 
to  Commonwealth  to  live  during  the  second  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  He  had  broken  with  the  church.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  sympathies,  profound  social  idealism,  limited  education, 
and  was  essentially  a  theorist.  He  wrote  great  quantities  of  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  after  leaving  Commonwealth  joined  the  Single  Tax 
colony  at  Fair  Hope,  Alabama. 

George  Howard  Gibson  had  been  editor  of  a  Populist  paper 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  was  a  thorough-going  Tolstoyan  in 
his  philosophy,  and  his  passion  was  a  passion  for  personal  and 
social  righteousness.  He  believed  that  we  should  save  our  own 
souls  by  the  unselfishness  and  personal  uprightness  of  our  social 
relations,  and  he  believed  that  sooner  or  later  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  to  do  as  we  did.  More  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  he  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  group,  —  loved  and  respect¬ 
ed  by  everyone  and  true  to  his  own  ideals,  —  high-minded,  cour¬ 
ageous,  patient,  idealistic,  faithful. 

John  Chipman  believed  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  It  was  a 
high-church  belief.  Keenly  conscious  of  all  the  wrongs  of  the 
church  he  could  not  think  of  leaving  her.  He  believed  in  the 
real  Church  that  does  not  exist.  He  thought  we  were  going 
to  be  the  real  Church,  until  he  undertook  to  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ment  to  us  one  Sunday.  That  day  he  was  disillusioned.  His 
hope  for  uniting  this  outrageous  but  splendid  new  thing  with 
the  historic  church  was  hopelessly  shattered.  He  remained  in 
the  church,  received  a  promotion,  and  I  think  was  more  con¬ 
fused  than  the  rest  of  us  in  his  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
colony.  This  good  man  had  all  the  social  enthusiasm  and  demo¬ 
cratic  passion  of  J.  A.  Wayland,  George  D.  Herron,  or  Charles 
Zueblin,  but  he  had  also  the  philosophy  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which 
begins  and  ends  in  the  church.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  in 
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the  Episcopal  Church  in  1899.  He  had  made  as  his  reason  for 
not  living  with  us  from  the  first  the  claim  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  contribute  any  valuable  labor  to  us,  so  I  urged  him 
to  take  the  business  manager  job  which  had  been  mine  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  Chipman  believed  himself  to  be  something 
of  a  business  man,  I  was  quite  justified  in  urging  him  to  come 
and  be  business  manager  of  the  Colony,  as  there  were  plenty  of 
other  things  I  could  do.  He  came  in  June,  1899,  bringing  his 
wife  and  child.  He  left  early  in  August,  the  reason  being,  as 
I  have  said,  that  we  would  not  make  an  Episcopal  church  out 
of  the  place.  So  he  went  back  to  the  church. 

Dan  T.  Hinckley  was  a  young  man  full  of  work  and  general 
ability.  He  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm  in 
connection  with  Harvard  University.  He  was  attracted  to  us 
by  the  general  high-class  Christian  propaganda  and  literature 
we  sent  out,  rather  than  by  fundamental  discontent  or  disturb¬ 
ing  theory.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  superintendent  of  farm 
work  and  he  did  an  A-i  job.  He  married  Sue  Fay,  who  had 
been  an  Ohio  school  teacher,  a  member  of  my  church  in  Spring- 
field,  had  gone  with  the  first  group  to  North  Carolina,  and 
thence  to  Commonwealth. 

Sue  Fay  Hinckley  was  one  of  the  strongest  characters  —  in 
fact  one  of  the  leaders  — of  the  community.  Her  attitude,  her 
spirit  and  her  theories  were  those  of  an  intense  Christian.  She 
had  great  good  influence  with  the  women  and  probably  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  other  individual  to  the  harmony  and 
general  success  of  our  communal  life,  at  least  as  far  as  the  women 
were  concerned.  She  was  highly  developed  in  artistic  and  poetic 
qualities.  These  two  people  would  have  made  Commonwealth 
historic,  had  it  outlived  the  infantile  period. 

Lucie  Fay  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  members  of  the 
organization.  While  she  did  not  have  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  leadership  that  her  sister  had,  she  was  in  some  respects  even 
more  useful.  In  the  big  problems  of  housekeeping  and  domestic 
economy  she  was  of  first  value  to  us  all.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  capacity,  and  being  unincumbered  with  a  family,  she  was 
in  position  to  take  on  her  shoulders  the  great  general  housekeep¬ 
ing  problems  as  no  one  else  could.  She  saved  my  life  when  I 
had  typhoid  fever.  Commonwealth  would  not  have  been  itself 
and  could  not  have  lived  as  long  as  it  did,  physically  or  spiritually, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  two  sisters. 
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Ida  and  George  McDermott  came  to  us  with  a  number  of 
others  in  the  caravan  from  Nebraska.  They  were  human,  sturdy, 
hard  workers,  full  of  the  best  ideals,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  they  were  true  to  the  finest  and  best  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  undertaking.  Ida  was  the  more  aggressive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  two  —  argumentative,  energetic,  positive,  a  little  dog¬ 
matic,  and  faithful  to  the  limit. 

Fourteen  years  after  we  disbanded,  I  asked  Ida  —  “What  about 
Commonwealth?”  And  she  said,  “It  was  the  finest  and  grand¬ 
est  experience  of  our  lives.  We  would  not  give  up  what  we 
got  in  Commonwealth  for  all  the  rest  of  our  lives  put  together. 
Commonwealth  made  us  what  we  are  —  good  for  something  in  the 
world,  and  good  for  something  to  ourselves.”  I  am  sure  1  could 
have  gathered  a  number  of  testimonials  to  this  effect  from  the 
others. 

Albert  and  Sadie  Pease,  with  their  two  daughters,  were  among 
the  most  helpful  members  of  the  community.  They  came  in 
the  early  months  from  Seattle.  Albert  was  a  mystic,  a  mixture 
of  Swedenborgianism  and  Theosophy,  peculiarly  jealous  of  the 
purity  of  our  democracy,  would  have  been  happier  to  have  us 
adopt  and  wear  a  uniform,  was  suspicious  of  pride  in  officers, 
contributed  much  to  the  spiritual  pungency  or  the  place.  He 
was  the  best  all  around  mechanic  we  ever  had.  After  about  a 
year  he  left  us  to  become  somewhat  of  a  hermit.  Sadie  and 
the  girls  stayed  with  us.  Sadie  had  all  of  Albert’s  virtues  and 
none  of  his  faults.  She  was  broad-minded,  liberal,  endowed  with 
much  common-sense,  and  her  contribution  to  the  general  good 
of  the  community  was  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  her 
husband. 

Calvin  Reasoner  came  to  the  Commonwealth  during  the  first 
year  and  stayed  until  the  end.  He  was  an  old  man,  too  old  to 
do  any  physical  work.  His  usefulness  to  the  community  was 
limited  to  his  work  on  the  Social  Gospel.  He  had  been  in  the 
ministry  and  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Had  broken  with  every¬ 
thing,  as  a  true  philosopher  should.  He  had  the  manners  and 
semblance  of  a  keen  and  profound  philosopher.  All  his  thought 
was  passionless.  He  searched  unceasingly  for  the  ultimate,  the 
absolute,  for  the  unity  of  life,  knowing  that  he  did  not  find 
them  and  should  not.  He  was  peculiarly  remote  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  struggles  of  our  life.  He  could  scarcely  endure  my 
good  friend,  Damon,  with  his  Methodist  temperament,  nor  Chip- 
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man,  with  his  Episcopalian  limitations.  His  breadth  of  view 
was  a  helpful  element  in  a  community  where  doctrinarianism  and 
radical  dogma  flourished  only  too  well.  He  loved  the  com¬ 
munity  but  objected  to  the  name  Christian. 

Jacob  Troth  was  a  Virginia  Quaker,  toothless,  tall,  slender, 
nearly  70,  a  vegetarian  and  gormand,  a  theorist  of  the  first  water. 
He  lived  with  us  for  two  years.  His  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
munity  had  no  bounds  but  he  could  do  no  work.  He  was  by 
nature,  as  well  as  by  birth,  a  simple  Quaker.  We  were  all 
interested  to  learn  that  we  were  in  our  new  community  very 
quakerish,  and  that  the  limitations  and  principles  of  the  early 
American  Quakers  had  been  so  much  like  our  own.  Troth  went 
back  to  Virginia  with  Damon,  and  died  on  the  old  family  estate 
that  he  had  inherited  from  his  Quaker  ancestors. 

Jule  Talmadge  was  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  He  was  a  semi-invalid  and  could  not  do 
a  man’s  work.  At  first  he  was  given  a  little  work  to  do  for  the 
women  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  not  well  enough  educated  to 
be  of  use  on  the  Social  Gospel.  He  had  a  Civil  War  pension 
and  when  the  check  came  in  he  turned  it  over  to  the  treasurer 
because  it  was,  he  said,  common  property.  However,  he  made 
this  stipulation  —  he  had  to  have  chewing  tobacco  —  whether 
other  people  had  any  or  not.  Of  course,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  tobacco  at  times  and,  of  course,  tobacco  was  a  vice,  in  the 
mind  of  Albert  Pease,  which  communism  was  supposed  to  erad¬ 
icate  but  we  learned  that  communism  did  not  eradicate  all  vices. 

There  were  others  of  course  about  whom  I  could  write  inter¬ 
esting  things  but  those  mentioned  above  give  an  idea  of  the 
wide  variety  of  personalities  that  made  up  this  group  of  people 
from  many  states  who  tried  to  live  together  in  peace  and  the 
happiness  of  mutual  service. 

Industries 

Our  chief  support  had  to  come  out  of  the  land.  We  would 
not  raise  cotton.  None  of  us  ever  had  raised  cotton.  And  cot¬ 
ton  was  the  one  and  only  money  crop  of  the  region  in  which 
we  had  located.  So  we  raised  com,  sweet  potatoes,  soya  beans, 
peanuts.  For  money  we  raised  watermelons  and  tomatoes  in 
large  quantities  and  found  a  good  market  in  Columbus  for  all 
we  could  haul  there.  We  decided  at  the  very  first  to  go  into 
peaches  extensively,  cleaned  up  the  old  cotton  fields,  fenced 
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them  in  against  the  roving  cattle,  bought  scores  of  bushels  of 
peach  pits  and  the  second  year  had  a  beautiful  young  nursery  of 
fifty  thousand  budded  peach  and  plum  saplings.  When  we 
abandoned  the  enterprise  we  had  over  a  hundred  acres  in  fine 
young  trees  just  reacfy  to  bear.  All  that  had  represented  outlay 
and  no  income.  We  gave  to  our  neighbors,  white  and  colored 
all  the  young  nursery  peach  and  plum  stock  they  would  promise 
to  fence  in. 

The  saw  mill  came  next.  We  had  about  a  hundred  acres  of 
long  leaf  pine  and  needed  houses  desperately.  So  we  secured 
a  big  saw,  an  edger  and  a  shingle  saw.  Certain  friends  of  ours, 
“Golden  Rule”  Jones,  Mayor  of  Toledo,  N.  O.  Nelson  of  St. 
Louis,  and  E.  W.  Hammond  of  Corry,  Pa.,  sent  us  a  fine  power 
plant.  We  put  up  about  15  buildings,  buying  no  lumber,  only 
sash  and  doors.  We  sold  no  lumber  but  we  did  sell  shingles. 

The  next  was  a  printing  plant.  Three  of  our  original  number, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cook  and  George  Cushing,  were  printers 
and  others  came  along.  We  got  together  an  adequate  equip¬ 
ment  and  published  our  monthly  periodical  and  many  pamphlets. 
These  made  us  many  friends  in  the  North  and  brought  us  some 
income. 

Then  we  built  a  shack  down  by  the  power  plant  which  we 
called  our  cotton  mill.  We  bought  a  number  of  second-hand 
looms  and,  buying  our  cotton  yams  in  Columbus,  wove  crash 
towels  which  we  sold  at  retail  prices  through  our  magazine  and 
delivered  to  our  customers  by  mail.  The  towels  we  manu¬ 
factured  were  not  good  enough  and  the  weaving  experiment 
did  us  no  credit.  Our  biggest  investment  and  our  best  hope 
lay  in  the  orchards  —  if  the  roving  cattle  could  have  been  kept 
out. 

Standard  of  Living 

When  we  accepted  communism  we  knew  we  were  accepting 
a  lower  standard  of  living  than  we  had  ever  known  before. 
We  knew  that  the  poorest  people  would  come  and  would 
despoil  us  to  whatever  extent  they  themselves  would  be  willing 
to  put  up  with.  I  think  however  that  this  did  not  happen  to 
us  to  as  great  a  degree  as  1  had  expected  it  to.  Yet  our  housing 
conditions  were  extremely  primitive  and  inadequate  and  our  bifi 
of  fare  was  far  below  normal  health  requirements.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  most  of  our  friends  we  had  sought  martyrdom 
and  were  getting  it  in  instalments.  Yet  the  outdoor  life  and 
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the  genial  climate  were  so  good  for  us  that  on  the  whole  we 
were  a  happy  and  healthy  people  on  a  diet  of  com  meal,  salt 
pork,  peanut  butter  and  cow  peas.  It  was  the  lowest  standard 
of  living  we  had  ever  known  or  should  ever  know  again,  yet 
we  did  not  give  it  up  on  that  account. 

Domestic  Economy 

Needless  to  say  we  had  no  hired  servants.  “He  that  is  chief- 
est  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  all.”  Running  the 
common  dining  room  was  a  very  hard  job  for  our  inexperienced 
women.  We  made  our  own  peanut  butter  and  cereal  coffee. 
We  made  our  own  sorghum  molasses.  We  had  a  common 
laundry  without  adequate  equipment.  Our  only  fuel  was  fire¬ 
wood  and  the  wood-yard  was  really  efficient.  Of  the  little 
houses  we  built,  only  three  had  kitchens.  The  single  men  slept 
in  a  “barracks”  and  the  women  took  care  of  the  place.  Where 
there  was  a  family  there  was  a  home,  although  no  kitchen,  and 
the  family  institution  was  strictly  maintained.  No  money  of 
course  ever  circulated  among  us. 

The  School 

We  built  a  school  house  and  a  lean-to  for  a  library.  Mrs. 
Sue  Fay  Hinckley  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  Ohio  was  the 
teacher  and  some  of  the  time  had  an  assistant.  Jules  Talmadge 
was  the  librarian.  As  we  were  taxpayers  and  as  there  was  no 
public  school  which  oiu:  children  could  attend  the  county  school 
authorities  alloted  us  something  in  the  form  of  teacher’s  salary. 

Non-Resistance 

Since  we  were  organized  with  the  express  purpose  of  obeying 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  was  natural  that  much  virtue  be 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  We  were  opposed 
to  the  Boer  War  and  to  the  Spanish-American  War.  We  all 
admired  Tolstoy  and  the  grand  old  man  wrote  us  several  very 
kindly  letters.  He  suggested  sending  the  Doukhabors  to  Geor¬ 
gia  but  I  discouraged  the  idea  for  manifest  reasons. 

1  was  never  a  perfect  non-resister.  Once  I  was  walking  with 
Albert  Pease  along  the  garden  path  leading  to  the  school  house. 
I  had  a  hoe  in  my  hand.  Suddenly  a  ratde-snake  coiled  in  the 
path  in  front  of  us  prepared  to  strike.  I  brought  the  hoe  down 
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upon  it  with  a  mighty  thwack.  Pease  was  terribly  shocked  and 
offended.  I  had  ruthlessly  killed  one  of  God’s  creatures! 

But  when  our  best  team  of  horses  was  stolen  I  agreed  with 
the  others  that  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  about  it.  The 
thief  could  have  the  other  team  too  for  that  matter.  But  the 
county  sheriff  caught  the  thief  and  brought  back  the  horses, 
and  when  I  went  in  to  the  court  house  to  ask  the  judge  not 
to  punish  the  poor  negro  I  was  put  kindly  but  firmly  in  my 
place.  He  told  me  that  Muscogee  County  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  its  horse  thieves  without  any  help  from  us  “Northerners.” 
So  that  was  that. 

Fan  Mail 

Those  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  years  of 
awakening  social  consciousness  in  America.  There  were  many 
other  colony  experiments  in  the  country  and  all  of  them  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  There  were  literally  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  in  one  way  or  another  showed  an  interest  in  what  we 
were  saying  and  doing.  Our  “fan  mail”  was  heavy.  It  came 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  In 
England  particularly  we  had  several  correspondents.  Among 
those  who  wrote  to  us  were  many  prominent  people.  Probably 
the  reason  for  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  character 
of  our  ideology.  And  by  no  means  all  of  our  correspondents 
had  any  faith  in  the  permanence  of  our  enterprise. 

The  Negro  Question 

On  the  Negro  question  we  skated  on  pretty  thin  ice.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  our  organization  to  refuse  to  admit 
Negroes  to  membership.  Most  of  our  neighbors  were  Negroes 
and  were  very  poor,  working  on  rented  land.  Some  of  our 
members  were  ardently  in  favor  of  having  them  come  into  our 
organization  and  it  would  have  been  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
equality.  Our  mission  in  the  world  would  then  have  become 
that  of  solving  or  aggravating  the  race  problem  rather  than  that 
upon  which  we  had  started  out.  If  we  were  going  to  tackle  the 
race  problem  Georgia  was  not  the  place  to  do  it,  so  some  of  us 
argued.  One  Negro  farmer  did  sign  a  membership  blank  under 
the  persuasion  of  Albert  Pease  but  then  came  over  and  withdrew 
it.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  make  us  trouble  with  the  white 
folks  of  Muscogee  County.  He  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  good 
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man,  wiser  than  we  were  and  possibly  better.  We  had  some 
white  neighbors  and  our  relations  with  them  were  always  pleas¬ 
ant.  They  thought  we  were  crazy  not  to  raise  cotton,  but 
they  were  hospitable  to  our  coming  there  and  helped  in  many 
neighborly  ways. 

Free  Love 

The  thing  that  everybody  seemed  to  suspect  us  of  at  first  was 
free  love.  This  may  have  been  because  this  has  been  a  feature 
of  many  “peculiar”  colonies  or  there  may  have  been  some  other 
reason  for  the  suspicion.  So  we  made  a  practice  of  entertaining 
our  white  neighbors  on  Sundays  and  as  they  became  acquainted 
with  our  fancies  their  suspicions  were  allayed.  We  did  have 
one  member  who  advocated  free  love  but  he  was  very  unpopu¬ 
lar.  He  wrote  a  book  advocating  free  love  or  something  of  the 
sort  and  he  did  succeed  in  breaking  up  one  family  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  anywhere  and  it  did  not  besmirch  the  reputation  of  the 
colony.  Yet  he  and  a  few  of  his  friends  did  succeed  in  creating 
a  serious  dissension  which  contributed  to  the  final  failure  of  the 
enterprise. 

Dissension 

During  the  third  year  a  small  group  of  discontents  consisting 
of  one  woman  and  two  men  began  to  make  trouble.  Although 
none  of  them  had  brought  anything  into  the  Christian  Common¬ 
wealth,  Inc.,  they  were  full  members  of  the  corporation  and 
owned  as  much  of  its  assets  as  anyone  else.  They  determined  to 
break  it  up  and  take  their  share.  At  first  they  refused  to  work, 
knowing  that  they  would  suffer  no  penalties,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  themselves  as  troublesome  as  possible  to  the  rest  of 
us.  They  wanted  us  to  buy  them  off.  This  we  would  not  do 
nor  would  we  penalize  them.  They  become  utterly  miserable. 
The  few  followers  whom  they  had  gathered  fell  away  from  them 
and  went  to  work  again  and  were  happier  than  ever,  but  the 
three  irreconcilables  were  obdurate  in  their  misery.  Finally  they 
went  to  Columbus  and  filed  an  application  for  receivership  of 
the  corporation. 

This  was  the  turning  point.  If  they  had  taken  away  our  horses 
or  money  or  any  property  we  should  not  have  prosecuted  them. 
But  this  was  an  attack  on  our  very  life.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
utterly  destroy  the  community.  When  the  news  of  this  action 
was  brought  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  community  it 
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was  like  a  death-knell.  It  was  a  situation  that  could  not  be  met 
by  any  thing  in  our  philosophy.  If  we  were  to  live  we  had  to 
fight.  It  was  the  end  of  our  dream  of  strictly  obeying  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  took  the  responsibility  of  saying  this  in  the  general  meeting. 
I  said  that  I  would  go  to  Columbus  and  contest  the  receivership 
proceedings  and  fight  the  thing  through  to  a  finish.  Many,  u 
not  most  of  the  good  members  felt  that  this  was  wicked  in  me, 
that  perfect  love  would  be  destroyed,  that  our  ideal  would  be 
lost.  But  I  went  to  Columbus,  where  my  relations  with  the 
business  and  professional  people  were  most  friendly,  and  the 
judge  dismissed  the  case,  declaring  that  the  corporation  was  per¬ 
fectly  solvent. 

I  stepped  over  to  the  three  “kickers”  in  the  court  room  and 
asked  them  to  come  home  and  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  They 
came  back  all  right  but  only  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  they 
possibly  could  and  more  than  we  could  possibly  stand. 

But  now  our  brief  day  of  perfectionism  was  gone.  We  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  world  again,  ready  to  do  what  had  to  be 
done.  We  changed  our  by-laws  placing  some  limitations  on 
membership  and  after  a  visit  from  the  sheriff  of  Muscogee  Coun¬ 
ty  the  trouble-makers  went  away. 

We  published  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  Social 
Gospel  and  were  sharply  criticised  for  it.  We  had  pretended 
and  promised  that  we  would  not  resist  evil,  etc.  We  had  failed. 
They  were  disappointed  in  us.  Some  of  us  were  disappointed 
in  ourselves.  And  I  must  report  here  that  our  decision  to  fight, 
which  was  our  “failure,”  was  more  my  responsibility  than  that 
of  anyone  else. 

Typhoid  Feiver 

Under  the  new  by-laws  of  restricted  membership  however, 
we  all  took  on  new  courage.  Albert  Pease  and  a  few  other  ex¬ 
tremists  had  left  us  but  Damon  and  Gibson  and  Hinckley  and 
the  rest  of  us  took  on  new  courage  and  the  daily  ration  began 
slightly  to  improve.  Then  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  oc¬ 
curred.  Finally  I  came  down  with  it  and  was  on  my  back 
three  months.  All  courage  and  hope  for  the  colony  seemed 
to  be  lost.  The  doctor  said  I  would  not  recover.  At  this  time 
Damon  took  his  family  and  several  others  to  Virginia  to  start 
another  colony,  and  Gibson  took  his  family  to  St.  Louis  to 
establish  a  “Society  of  Brothers.”  When  I  recovered  there 
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were  no  more  new  cases.  We  were  all  drinking  filtered  water. 
Only  ten  graves  had  been  dug  on  the  little  hill  by  the  Printing 
House.  Could  we  go  on?  Yes,  the  land  would  feed  us  now. 
The  sacrifices  of  three  years  had  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The 
climate  was  delightful  and  we  had  more  comforts  than  at  first. 
We  were  safe  from  the  inroads  of  outside  poverty.  We  loved 
living  in  Georgia.  But  then  came  the  end,  and  it  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  ideological  structure  that  had  motivated  our  or¬ 
ganization. 

Final  Dissolution 

I  must  repeat  here  that  John  Chipman  had  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  land  if  we  would  move  to  Georgia.  He  did  pay  about  half 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  and  then  when  he  left  us  in 
deep  disappointment  he  announced  that  he  would  pay  no  more. 
When  we  published  this  fact  we  received  a  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Chicago  saying  that  if  Gibson  and  I  would  come  to 
Chicago  he  would  pay  our  expenses  and  entertain  us  while  there, 
and  see  what  he  could  do  about  raising  that  mortgage.  We  went 
gladly.  I  was  well  acquainted  in  Chicago.  We  "spoke  at  meet¬ 
ings  in  Hull  House,  the  Commons,  Chicago  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  several  other  places,  and  were  met  with  much  sym¬ 
pathetic  if  skeptical  interest.  We  made  many  friends.  Our 
host  said  that  we  should  leave  the  matter  of  the  mortgage  to 
him.  He  would  take  care  of  it.  He  did.  When  we  returned 
to  Commonwealth  he  assured  us  that  he  had  the  money.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  wrote  us  not  that  the  mortgage  had  been  paid  off 
but  that  it  had  been  bought  by  the  “Right  Relationship  League,” 
an  organization  which  he  himself  had  formed  and  controlled. 
Who  had  furnished  the  money  I  have  never  known.  We  were 
relieved  by  the  assurance  that  the  mortgage  was  in  friendly 
hands  and  need  never  trouble  us  again. 

Then  when  we  lost  our  ideal,  when  we  contested  the  receiver¬ 
ship  proceedings  and  reached  a  limit  to  our  patience  and  love 
and  forgiveness  and  suffering,  when  typhoid  fever  had  done  its 
work  and  we  had  set  up  some  mild  and  tentative  safeguards  for 
our  lives,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  Right  Relationship 
League  saying  that  since  we  had  abandoned  our  ideals,  the  Right 
Relationship  League  would  expect  us  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  mortgage.  Typhoid  fever  had  left  me  in  a  weak  con¬ 
dition.  I  was  not  able  to  meet  this.  So  we  voted  to  disband. 
The  Right  Relationship  League  got  its  money. 


The  Democratic  Pre-Convention 
Campaign  of  1912  in  Georgia 

By  Arthur  S.  Lint* 

IN  1912,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Qvil  War,  the  South  ex¬ 
perienced  within  its  midst  a  lively  pre-convention  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign.^  The  introduction  of  the  presidential  pri¬ 
mary  in  several  Southern  states  had  the  effect  of  popularizing  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  and 
this  naturally  intensified  the  campaign.  Furthermore,  it  had 
been  many  long  years  since  the  prospects  of  Democratic  suc¬ 
cess  appeared  as  bright  as  in  1912,  and  the  dramatic  eclip>se  of 
Bryan’s  leadership  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  Champ  Clarl^  and 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  intensified  the  struggle  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  foremost  objects  of  Wilson’s  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  capture  of  his  native  region,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Democratic  psuty.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  presidential 
candidates  that  the  South  was  solidly  Democratic,  for  the  votes 
of  the  Southern  states  in  the  national  convention  were  as  good 
as  any.  Consequently  a  contest  between  the  candidates,  almost 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Southern  history,  absorbed  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  Southern  people  during  this  presidential  campaign.* 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  emerged  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
progressive  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  following  his  sur- 
pming  New  Jersey  gubernatorial  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1910. 
Tfie  mrmer  Princeton  President  not  only  repudiated  the  reac¬ 
tionary  James  Smith  organization  that  had  nominated  him,  but 
also  won  a  smashing  victory  over  his  Republican  opponent. 
He  defeated  the  Democratic  boss,  James  Smith,  Jr.,  when  the 
latter  attempted  to  win  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
in  the  spring  of  191 1  he  pushed  through  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  a  series  of  notable  reforms  which  placed  the  state  in  the 

*  Arthur  Link  U  Instructor  in  history  at  Princeton  Unlrerslty. 
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vanguard  of  progressivism.  As  a  consequence  of  his  spectacular 
accomplishments,  Wilson  was  hailed  by  many  progressives 
throughout  the  nation  as  “the  most  hopeml  figure  in  American 
politics.”  • 

In  March,  1911,  Wilson  literally  tore  himself  from  his  guber¬ 
natorial  duties  at  Trenton  to  travel  to  Atlanta  for  his  first  po¬ 
litical  invasion  of  the  South.  “I  am  not  going,”  he  wrote  a 
friend,  “because  I  want  to  go,  or  because  I  have  something  in 
particular  that  I  want  to  say,”  but,  he  was  ashamed  to  admit,  “be¬ 
cause  I  thought  it  wise  (which,  being  translated,  means  politic) 
to  go.”*  The  occasion  of  his  journey  to  Atlanta  was  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  at  which  he 
was  to  speak. 

“Of  all  the  distinguished  Americans  who  arc  coming  to  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  [including  William  Howard 
Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt],  none  will  meet  a  heartier  wel¬ 
come  or  bring  greater  honor  to  the  occasion,”  was  James  R. 
Gray’s  hearty  welcome  to  Woodrow  Wilson.®  The  Governor’s 
return  to  Atlanta  was  in  a  sense  a  homecoming,  for  in  this 
metropolis  of  the  New  South  he  had  begun  his  (^eer  as  a 
young  lawyer.  It  was  fitting,  then,  that  Wilson  should  have 
begun  his  presidential  campaign  in  the  South,  for  he  looked  to 
the  region  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  understand  his  mes¬ 
sage  and  his  program  of  reform. 

Wilson  arrived  in  Atlanta  on  March  9,  and  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  by  Governor-elect  Hoke 
Smith  was  the  occasion  of  the  city’s  and  the  South’s  official  wel¬ 
come.  The  banquet  room  of  the  Piedmont  Hotel  was  crowded 
with  politicians,  editors,  and  public  leaders.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  dinner  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  editor  of  the  Savannah  Evening 
Press  and  an  old  boyhood  friend  of  Wilson  at  Augusta,  lost  no 
time  in  starting  the  Wilson  boom  in  Georgia.  “1  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  finger  of  destiny  now  points  to  the  governor 
as  the  next  presidential  nominee  from  the  Democratic  party,” 
he  declared.® 


3.  OalTeston  Dailt/  Netc^  Januai^  11,  1912. 

4.  Wilaon  to  Mary  A.  Hulbert,  March  9,  1911,  publiabed  In  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  Woodrow  WUion,  Life  and  Letter*  (8  yola.  New  York,  1927-1939), 
III,  196. 

5.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  8,  1911.  Gray  was  an  inauenttal  Georgia  editor 
and  politician  allied  with  the  progresBive  Hoke  Smith  faction  of  the 
DemocraOc  party. 

6.  /bid.,  March  10,  1911. 
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The  following  morning,  at  a  breakfast  given  Wilson  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Democratic  League,  he  was  hailed  as  the  next 

E resident  of  the  United  States.  Judge  George  Hillyer,  who 
ad  examined  Wilson  years  before  when  he  applied  for  a  license 
to  practice  law,  paid  the  Governor  the  followmg  tribute:  “Last 
night  we  had  here  a  man  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States  [Roosevelt].  This  evening  we  shall  hear  a  man  who  is 
President  of  the  United  States  [Taft].  But  we  have  here  with 
us  this  morning  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.’’^ 

On  the  evening  of  March  lo  Wilson  spoke  to  an  audience 
of  8,000  persons  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress.  His  reception  was  an  ovation.  When  he  stepped 
forward  to  speak,  the  huge  crowd  rose  from  its  seats  and  shat¬ 
tered  the  evening  calm  with  a  storm  of  applause.  Wilson  had 
been  asked  by  the  committee  on  arrangements  to  speak  about 
“The  Citizen  and  the  State,”  a  fitting  academic  subject  for  an 
ex-college  professor.  He  dismissed  this  subject  with  an  aphorism, 
“The  citizen  is  the  state.  As  the  citizen  is,  so  will  the  state  be.” 
He  had  not  come  to  the  South  as  a  professor;  he  had  come  as 
politician.  His  was  a  broad  appeal,  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
South  to  break  the  slumber  of  its  lethargy,  to  arise  and  assume 
its  rightful  place  in  the  nation.  It  was  a  queer  mixture  of  ideal¬ 
ism  and  realism  that  Woodrow  Wilson  brought  to  Atlanta. 
On  the  one  hand  he  praised  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  South  and 
the  high  standard  of  political  idealism  he  thought  prevailed  in 
the  region.  For  the  ^uth  was,  he  thought,  a  reservoir  of  all 
the  emotion  that  lay  at  the  source  of  patriotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  declared  that  the  region  was  now  confronted  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  industrial  and  financial  interests.  The 
South’s  future  depended  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  dealt  with  the  great  corporations  that  were  endeavoring  to 
exploit  the  region’s  resources.  “The  time  is  at  hand,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “when  there  is  more  room  for  statesmanship  than  in 
’76  and  ’89  if  the  South  will  .  .  .  take  its  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  Nation.”" 

When  Governor  Wilson  had  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  rearing  and  to  the  city  in  which  he  had  lived  for  a  brief 
season  in  the  spring  of  his  manhood,  it  was  expected  that  he 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid..  March  11. 
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would  find  a  buoyant  welcome.  But  the  fulness  of  the  welcome 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
impress  the  budding  presidential  candidate.  He  was,  in  fact, 
testing,  outside  his  own  state  of  New  Jersey,  the  effectiveness 
of  his  appeal  to  the  people.  According  to  the  reports  of  friendly 
newspapers,  Wilson’s  speech  aroused  enthusiasm  that  had  not 
been  accorded  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft.  “It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  there  has  been  a  more  popular  speaker  in  Atlanta  than 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,”  wrote  Stovall;®  Gray  thought 
that  Wilson  embodied  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  “those  forces 
that  are  bringing  this  nation  into  a  new  era  of  constructive 
progress.”*®  Both  thought  that  Wilson’s  leadership  might  well 
be  trusted. 

Since  his  main  objective  in  going  to  Atlanta  was  political, 
Wilson  executed  his  plans  for  initiating  his  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  in  Georgia.  He  had  long  conferences  with  Hoke  Smith 
with  the  result  that  three  weeks  later  Smith  declared  his  intention 
of  supporting  the  Governor  for  the  presidential  nomination.** 
This  was  the  first  declaration  of  an  important  political  figure 
in  support  of  Wilson’s  candidacy.  Already  the  lines  were  being 
drawn  in  Georgia  for  the  struggle.  Several  men  of  political 
influence  in  the  state  had  been  present  at  the  dinners  given 
Wilson  in  Atlanta,  but  they  were  politicians  and  editors  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Smith  organization.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  Smith’s 
arch-rival,  was  not  present  at  the  festivities,  nor  was  Thomas 
E.  Watson  or  Clark  Howell. 

The  people  of  Georgia  were  strongly  predisposed  to  favor 
the  candidacy  of  the  New  Jersey  Governor.  The  best  indication 
of  the  soundness  of  this  statement  was  demonstrated  by  a  poll  of 
the  members  of  the  Georgia  legislature  taken  in  August,  1911, 
by  the  Ne^  York  Times,  which  revealed  that  Wilson  was  the 
overwhelming  favorite  of  that  body.*® 

Wilson  was  fortunate  in  that  he  had  the  support  of  at  least 
half  the  metropolitan  newspapers  in  Georgia  during  the  entire 


9.  Savannah  Evening  Preet,  March  11,  1911. 

10.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  12,  1911. 

11.  Nath^le  Banner,  April  6,  1911. 

12.  Of  the  176  membera  who  indicated  a  preaidential  preference,  186  alg- 
nl6ed  that  they  favored  Wilaon ;  30  were  for  Governor  Judaon  Hannon 
of  Ohio;  14  were  for  Hoke  Smith*  two  favored  Champ  Clark  of  Mlaaoarl, 
and  one  favored  Joseph  W.  Folk  of  Missouri.  New  York  Timet,  August  6, 
1911.  The  fourteen  Smith  votes  could  be  added  to  the  Wilson  column 
The  fact  that  Underwood  had  not  yet  entered  the  campaign  accounted 
for  this  almost  unanimous  sentiment  for  Wilson. 
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campaign.  The  Atlanta  Journal,  one  of  the  most  influential 
newspaper  in  the  state,  definitely  espoused  his  cause  in  late 
January,  1912,  but  Fred  L.  Seeley,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian, 
had  been  doing  yeoman  work  for  Wilson  for  over  a  year.  Seeley, 
however,  sold  his  newspaper  to  William  Randolph  Hearst  in 
early  1912.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  inopportune 
time  to  turn  his  paper  over  to  Hearst,  as  far  as  Wilson’s  piolitical 
fortunes  were  concerned,  for  the  Georgian  was  immediately 
converted  into  Hearst’s  Southern  anti-Wilson  organ.  After  the 
transfer  of  the  Georgian  to  Hearst,  the  Jottmal  carried  on  single- 
handed  the  fight  for  Wilson  in  Atlanta.  Other  city  newspapers 
that  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Wilson  were  the  Savannah  Evening 
Press,^^  the  Macon  Nevcs,'^*  the  Augusta  Herald,'^  and  the  Rome 
T rilmne-Herald}^ 

The  appeal  of  the  Wilson  editors  to  the  Democrats  of  Geor¬ 
gia  was  largely  sentimental.  An  editorial  from  a  newspaper  in 
Ellen  Axson  Wilson’s  native  town,  Rome,  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  their  attack.  It  declared  that  Wilson,  bom  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  reared  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  was  “of  southern 
blood,  of  southern  bone  and  of  southern  grit,  son  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  preacher,  married  a  Rome  girl  and  we  think  that  is  south¬ 
erner  some.”^'^  Although  Georgia  would  have  to  divide  her 
claims  to  Wilson  with  other  Southern  states,  she  could  claim 
one  undisputed  honor,  for,  should  Wilson  become  president,  a 
daughter  of  Georgia  would  be  the  First  Lady  of  the  nation. 
“Would  it  not  be  a  gracious  and  fitting  thing,”  one  editor  asked, 
“for  the  people  of  her  native  state  to  do  their  part  in  .  .  . 
placing  a  daughter  of  the  southland  and  of  Georgia  in  the  White 
House?”^*  Georgia  did  have  the  opportunity  to  help  place  in 
the  White  House  a  family  predominantly  Georgian  by  birth.^* 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  of  Alabama  entered  the  Democratic 
pre-nomination  contest  in  the  early  part  of  1912  and  the  fact 
that  both  Underwood  and  Wilson  were  Southerners  created 
quite  a  division  of  sectional  loyalties  in  Georgia.  To  such  ex¬ 
tremes  did  the  controversy  go  that  an  arHde  about  Underwood 

18.  Pleasant  A.  StoraU,  editor. 

14.  R.  L.  McKinney,  editor. 

10.  Bowdrle  Phlnlsy,  editor. 

18.  J.  Lindsay  Johnson,  editor.  The  Montieello  News,  Cedarto^on  Standard, 
Alhany  Herald,  Alamo  News,  Oodta  Star,  OaineevUle  Herald,  Statesboro 
News,  and  Bnlloeh  Time*,  small  town  newspapers,  were  also  tor  Wilson. 

17.  Some  Tribune-Herald,  March  1(,  1912. 

18.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  24,  1912. 

19.  Ibid.,  April  7,  1912.  Two  of  the  three  Wilson  daughters  were  Oeorgla-bom. 
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in  a  national  magazine  caused  the  Alabamian  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  writer  revealed  that  Underwood  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  of  Unionist  parents,  lived  in  Minnesota,  and,  the 
writer  claimed,  narrowly  escaped  being  a  tariff  protectionist.^ 
The  Atlanta  JoumaPs  campaign  to  prove  that  he  had  “no  valid 
claim  whatsoever  upon  the  people  of  this  and  other  southern 
states,”*^  evoked  a  personal  reply  from  Underwood  in  which 
he  effectively  set  forth  his  Southern  claims  based  in  part  upon 
his  long  residence  in  the  South  and  in  part  upon  farnily  back¬ 
ground.^® 

The  pre-convention  presidential  campaign  in  Georgia  was 
fought  solely  between  Underwood  and  Wilson.  The  Wilson 
journals  pointed,  quite  appropriately,  to  the  fact  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Democratic  candidate  must  have  a  national  reputation 
and  be  representative  of  a  national  movement.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  carried  on  a  malicious  campaign  against  Underwood, 
declaring  that  his  candidacy  was  “The  scheme  of  Wall  street 
interests  and  of  Stand  Pat  politicians  to  foist  upon  Georgia  a 
puppet  candidate  of  their  own.”  Underwood  himself  was  not 
a  serious  candidate,  declared  the  editor.  Rather,  he  was  “merely 
an  instrument  with  which  a  league  of  Special  Interests  and  re¬ 
actionary  p>oliticians  are  trying  to  turn  the  votes  of  Georgia  and 
of  other  southern  states  to  their  own  selfish  purposes.”®*  Wilson, 
on  the  other  hand,  was,  the  Journal  declared,  a  man  whose  soul 
pulsed  responsively  to  the  nation’s  needs  and  ideals,  who  was 
courageously  independent  of  special  interests,  mach'  ie  politics 
and  machine  politicians,  and  who  had  such  a  measure  of  the 
country’s  confidence  that  his  nomination  by  the  Democrats  was 
sure  to  result  in  his  election.®* 

The  real  battle  for  Georgia  got  under  way  early  in  1912.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  Wilson  would  find  few  adherents 
among  the  politicians.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  remained  loyal  to 
the  Wilson  cause,  but  only  one  of  Georgia’s  representatives 
in  Gingress  supported  die  Governor.  He  was  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick  of  Atlanta.®*  Several  of  the  state’s  influential  citizens, 
however,  gave  their  support  to  the  Wilson  movement.  C.  M. 


20.  Burton  J.  Hendrick,  “Oscar  W.  Underwood,  a  New  Leader  from  tha 
New  South,”  McClur^$  Magazine  XXXVIII  (February,  1912),  405. 

21.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  15,  17,  1912. 

22.  Atlanta  Conztitution,  March  24,  1012. 

23.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  81,  April  23,  1912. 

24.  Ihid.,  January  28. 

25.  Ihii.,  April  4. 
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Candler,  chairman  of  the  state  railroad  commission,”  Judge 
George  Hillyer,  retired  state  railroad  commissioner,”  J.  K.  Orr, 
shoe  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,^^  and  J.  D.  Kilpatrick,  president 
of  the  Atlanta  Bar  Association,”  lent  their  influence  to  the  Wil¬ 
son  cause.  Wilson’s  first  teacher,  Joseph  T.  Derry  of  Augusta, 
voiced  his  enthusiasm  for  his  former  pupil,  while  several  old 
Confederate  veterans  endeavored  to  arouse  their  comrades  to 
Wilson’s  support.” 

The  Wilson  campaign  was  officially  organized  early  in  March, 
1911,  when  state  headquarters  were  established  at  the  New  Kim¬ 
ball  House  in  Atlanta.  Edward  T.  Brown,  Walter  P.  Andrews, 
and  W.  J.  Harris,  the  state  Wilson  managers,  were  in  charge.*^ 
The  organization  of  the  state  campaign  followed  the  pattern 
typical  of  the  states  in  which  a  spirited  fight  was  made.  Wilson 
sp>eakers  went  throughout  the  state,  haranguing  the  people  at 
every  town  and  cross-roads,  while  Wilson  clubs  were  organized 
by  his  adherents  in  practically  every  county  in  the  state.®* 

The  organization  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  clubs  in  Georgia 
and  in  the  South  in  general  revealed  the  significant  fact  that  the 
Wilson  movement  had  its  roots  deep  among  the  people.  For 
in  practically  every  city,  town,  and  county,  enthusiastic  Wilson 
{>artisans  gathered  in  groups  to  advocate  the  claims  of  their 


28.  Ibid.,  March  17. 

27.  Ihid.,  March  16. 

28.  /bid.,  March  29. 

29.  Ibid.,  April  4. 

80.  /bid..  March  10,  17,  20. 

31.  Ibid.,  April  7. 

32.  Here  ia  the  schedule  of  Wilson  lecturer’s  tor  two  weeks  In  April : 

April  8 — Samuel  Olive  at  Swainsboro. 

April  9 — Hooper  Alexander  at  Hamilton. 

April  9 — Edward  T.  Brown  at  Perry. 

April  10 — Barry  Wright  at  Camilla. 

April  10 — Judge  George  C.  Thomas  at  Lexington. 

April  10— Hooper  Alexander  at  Thomasvllle. 

April  10 — Reuben  R.  Arnold  at  McDonald. 

April  10 — Ehnerson  George  at  Grays. 

April  10 — Barry  Wright  at  McRae. 

April  16 — Howard  Thompson  at  Dahlonega. 

April  22 — Samuel  L.  Olive  at  Statesboro. 

April  22 — Judge  W.  A.  Covington  at  Isabella. 

April  22 — Barry  Wright  at  Lincolnton. 

Samuel  L.  Olive's  speech  at  Swainshoro  on  April  13  was  probably  typical 
of  the  Wilson  speakers’  approach.  Underwood  was  the  chief  object  of 
his  attack.  He  declared  tnat  the  Alabamian  was  a  sectional  candidate, 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  an  adviser  to  Lincoln,  and  that  Under¬ 
wood’s  father  had  taken  his  family  out  of  the  South  during  Reconstruction. 
While  the  South  was  bleeding  from  the  ravages  of  war,  Olive  declared, 
Wilson  was  then  In  Georgia  working  for  a  living  and  seeding  a  Georgia 
woman  for  his  wife.  The  Governor’s  success  In  breaking  the  power  of 
the  New  Jersey  machine  also  received  Olive’s  fulsome  praise.  Atlanta 
Journal,  April  13,  1912. 
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candidate.®*  A  housewife’s  suggestion  that  “we  women  of 
Georgia  help  send  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  ...  to  the  nation’s 
White  House,”®*  was  the  initial  impetus  for  the  organization  of 
“Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  clubs”  tluoughout  Georgia,  a  move¬ 
ment  in  which  the  women  correspondents  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
took  the  lead.®® 

Georgia,  it  would  seem,  could  not  escape  Democratic  factional 
squabbles,  even  when  national  issues  were  involved.®®  Elarly  in 
the  campaign  it  became  apparent  that  the  progressive  Hoke 
Smith  faction  and  the  conservative  Joseph  M.  Brown  faction 
would  fight  each  other  in  the  pre-nomination  campaign  just  as 
they  had  fought  each  other  in  numerous  state  contests.  The 
Underwood  campaign  in  Georgia  was  officially  inaugurated 
when  the  Alabamian’s  state  manager,  G.  Rufus  Hutchens,  estab¬ 
lished  state  headquarters  at  the  Aragon  Hotel  in  Atlanta  early 
in  March,  1912.  Nyle  Colquitt  of  Savannah,  publicity  agent  for 
Underwood  in  Georgia,  was  Hutchens’s  assistant.®'^  The  Under¬ 
wood  movement  in  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  found  its 
main  strength  among  the  great  body  of  Democratic  politicians 
who  followed  Governor  Joseph  M.  Brown.  Brown,  who  had 
recently  defeated  a  Smith  candidate  for  the  governorship,  was 
now  in  control  of  practically  all  the  state  patronage.  Although 
it  was  only  two  days  before  the  primary  that  Brown  gave  an 
emphatic  public  endorsement  of  Underwood,®®  Brown’s  poli¬ 
ticians  had  been  working  like  beavers  in  the  precincts  and  wards 
to  insure  an  Underwood  victory. 

Thus  the  great  force  of  the  dominant  political  organization 
was  set  completely  against  Wilson.  Moreover,  Tom  Watson 
announced  as  early  as  January,  1912,  that  he  had  undertaken 


33.  The  Fulton  County  Wilson  club,  the  largest  In  the  state,  enrolled  soma 
6,048  members.  Atlanta  Journal,  April  30,  1912.  Wilson  clubs  existed 
In  the  following  towns ;  Atlanta,  GainesTllle,  Morgantown,  Camilla,  Dem- 
orest,  Martin,  AbbeTllle,  Columbus,  Rome,  Cordele,  Dallas,  Winder,  Mlllen, 
McRae,  LaGrange,  Waleska,  Sparta.  ReldsTllle,  Stockbrldge.  Blue  Ridge, 


boro,  Cartersylile,  Elberton,  Carrollton,  Cedartown,  Valdosta,  Calhoun, 
and  Spellman. 

34.  Atlonta  Journal,  April  14,  1912.  The  housewife  was  Julia  O’Keefe  Nelson. 

35.  Women’s  Wilson  clubs  were  organised  In  Atlanta,  Decatur,  Jonesboro, 
Jackson,  Butler,  Rome,  Cornelia,  Cartersylile,  Dalton,  Tbomaston,  and 
Swalnsboro.  The  club  at  Rome  was  oimnised  by  Ellen  A.  Wilson’s  girl¬ 
hood  friends  and  classmates.  Atlanta  Journal,  April  7,  1912. 

36.  It  is  recognised  that  state  Issues  as  weU  as  national  issues  were  inyolyed 
in  the  presidential  campaigns  in  eyery  state,  but  the  most  Important  ques¬ 
tion  In  the  minds  of  most  politicians  was  the  control  of  federal  patronage. 

37.  Atlanta  Conotitution,  March  8,  1912;  Birmingham  Age-Heral4,  March  11 
1912. 

38.  Atlanta  Constitution,  April  28,  1912. 
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to  defeat  the  Wilson  movement  in  Georgia.”  Watson,  an  ex- 
Populist,  still  had  considerable  influence  among  the  Georgia 
farmers.  Congressman  William  Schley  Ho^vard,  Samuel  J.  Trib¬ 
ble,  and  William  C.  Adamson  openly  decllired  their  support  of 
the  Alabamian,^"  while  hundreds  of  local;  politicians  lent  him 
their  supp)ort.'*^  From  Alabama  came  an  avalanche  of  Under¬ 
wood  speakers  to  harangue  the  Georgians.  Governor  Emmet 
O’Neal,  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  and  Representative  J.  Thomas 
Heflin  made  a  whirlwind  campaign  through  the  state  during  the 
week  preceding  the  primary.**  Underwood  clubs,  although  not 
as  numerous  as  their  Wilson  counterparts,  were  organized 
throughout  the  state.*® 

Besides  the  opposition  of  the  Brown  political  machine,  the 
credit  for  the  failure  of  the  Wilson  movement  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  opposition  of  a  majority  of  the  state  press.  The  Under¬ 
wood  newspaper  campaign  was  headed  by  Clark  Howell  and 
his  Atlanta  Constitution,  but  was  abetted  by  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph,  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the  Savannah  Morning  News,  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  the  Columbus  Enquirer-Sun,  the  Americus 
Trmes-Recorder,  the  Athens  Banner,  the  Brunswick  News,  and 
the  Gainesville  News.  Although  fully  four-fifths  of  the  Georgia 
newspapers  were  arrayed  against  Governor  Wilson,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  was  centered  largely  in  the  country  weekly  press.**  The 
opposition  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Georgia  press 
to  the  Wilson  movement  looms  large  in  its  significance  when 
it  is  comprehended  that  in  practicaUy  every  county  in  which 


39.  C.  Vann  Woodward  In  his  Tom  Watton:  Affrarian  Rebel  (New  York, 
1938),  pp.  426  ft.,  has  an  interestine  discussion  of  Watson’s  activities  in 
the  Democratic  Campaign  of  1912.  See  also  my  “The  South  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Campaign  of  1912,’’  op.  cit. 

40.  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  February  18,  1912;  Atlanta  Constitution,  March 
16,  22,  1912. 

41.  Ibid.,  March  9,  April  7,  25. 

42.  Ibid.,  April  21,  26;  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  April  27,  1912.  Other  Ala¬ 
bamians  who  campaigned  in  Georgia  for  Underwood  were :  E.  K.  Campbell, 
Oscar  C.  Turner.  Henry  B.  Gray,  Culpepper  Exum,  Harry  Jones,  Nathan 
L.  Miller,  Crawford  Johnston.  P.  J.  McGeever,  Graham  Perdue,  Isadore 
Shapiro.  Walter  Sessions.  William  E.  Fort,  A.  D.  Smith.  George  Yancey, 
B.  F.  Riley,  Henry  Howze,  R.  B.  Smyer,  Hugh  White,  W.  P.  Lay,  and 
Jesse  Stallings.  Governor  James  K.  Vardaman  came  from  Mississippi  to 
speak  for  Underwood. 

43.  There  were  Underwood  clubs  at  Atlanta.  Macon,  Savannah,  Athens,  New¬ 
ton,  and  Wellston. 

44.  The  following  is  an  Incomplete  list  of  the  Underwood  newspapers :  Winder 
Hews,  Marietta  Herald,  Valdosta  Times,  Boston  Home,  Lafayette  Messenger, 
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both  Wilson  an.'  Underwood  had  editorial  advocates,  Wilson 
sw^t  the  field. 

Tne  'y'i  ’'aders  were  aggressive  and  undoubtedly 

a  good  dcii  oi’  money  was  spent  to  carry  Georgia  for  their 
C'M  idate.  One  Wilson  newspaper  charged  that  “not  less  than 
$100,000  has  been  spent  in  Georgia  to  debauch  the  electorate  in 
favor  of  Underwood.”*®  The  following  letter,  written  by  the 
Underwood  manager  to  one  of  his  county  lieutenants,  inad¬ 
vertently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wilson  men  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  published  in  the  Journal.  “We  want  you  to  give  them 
HELL  in  Morgan  County.  I  enclose  you  a  check  for  one 
hundred  ($ioo).  I  suggest  that  you  use  it  for  barbecue  and 
that  you  get  out  a  good  crowd  and  rattle  the  opposition.”**  Al¬ 
though  the  charge  that  the  Underwood  managers  spent  1 100,000 
during  the  campaign  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Underwood  leaders  regarded  Georgia  as 
the  pivotal  state  in  their  strategy  of  campaign  and  flooded  the 
state  with  money.  A  proposal  from  the  Wilson  managers  that 
both  state  organizations  submit  their  books  to  an  official  audit 
and  publish  a  list  of  their  contributors  and  expenditures  was  met 
with  a  sharp  retort  from  Hutchens  who  refused  to  allow  “any 
one  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  us  nosing  into  our  affairs.”*’ 

The  Georgia  Democratic  state  executive  committee,  headed 
by  a  Wilson  Democrat  and  consisting  of  a  majority  of  Wilson 


Mount  Vemon  Monitor,  Albany  Herald,  Hathville  Herald,  Commerce  Hetet, 
Fortyth  Advertiser,  LaOrange  Oraphic,  Darien  Oasette,  Wayerots  Even¬ 
ing  Journal,  Perry  Home  Journal,  Lyons  Progress,  Wilkinson  County  Ban¬ 
ner,  Bparta  Ishmaelite,  Jefferson  Reporter,  Laioreneeville  Hews- Herald, 
Bremen  Gateway,  Wiregrtws  Farmer,  Bamesville  Hews-Oasette,  Oainesville 
Herald,  Murray  Hews,  Dawson  Hews,  Byromville  Herald,  Aeworth  Post, 
Walton  Tribune,  Wilacoochee  Record,  Douglas  Enterprise,  Villa  Rica  Hew 
Era,  Wrightsville  Headlight^  Roseville  Hew  Age,  Bandersville  Georgian, 
Pickens  County  Progress,  Montgomery  Monitor,  Blackshear  Times,  Abbe¬ 
ville  Chronicle,  Eastman  Journal,  Greensboro  Herald-Joumal,  Ad<MrsvUle 
Banner,  Butts  County  Progress,  Blue  Ridge  Post,  Bainbridge  Post,  Bowden 
Hews,  Butler  Herald,  Cherokee  Advance,  Crawfordville  AdvocateDemocrat, 
DeKalb  Hew  Era,  Doerun  Advocate,  Gibson  Record,  Union  City  Times, 
Thomaston  Times,  Walker  County  Messenger,  Warrenton  Clipper,  Buchanan 
Tribune,  Tiftgn  Gasette,  Thomson  Progressive  Democrat,  Tel/air  Enter¬ 
prise,  Waynesboro  True  Citizen.  Stone  Mountain  Mountaineer,  Banks  County 
Journal,  Lavonia  Times,  Charlton  County  Herald,  Clarke  County  Courier, 
Vnadilla  Leader,  and  Cairo  Hews. 

45.  Columbia  State,  Maj  6,  1912. 

46.  O.  R.  Hutchens  to  J.  B.  Gardner,  April  20,  1912,  publlahed  in  Atlanta 
Journal,  April  26,  1912.  Hutchens  admitted  writing  the  letter.  See  ibid., 
April  28. 

47.  O.  R.  Hutchens  to  Atlanta  Journal,  April  28,  1912. 
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men,  committed  an  egregious  blunder  which  afforded  the  Under¬ 
wood  managers  a  real  opportunity  for  criticism.  The  committee, 
having  announced  that  a  state-wide  Democratic  presidential 
preference  primary  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  county  unit  system  which  applied  in  regular 
elections  would  not  apply  in  the  primary,  and  announced  that 
the  candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  primary 
would  secure  the  state’s  delegation  to  Baltimore.*®  The  names 
of  Champ  Clark  and  Judson  Hannon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
on  the  ballot,  although  neither  candidate  had  entered  the  Geor¬ 
gia  contest.  These  proceedings  were  party  matters  entir^; 
there  was  no  state  law  requiring  presidential  primaries.  The 
committee’s  strategy  —  to  spUt  the  conservative  vote  so  that  Wil¬ 
son  would  profit  by  the  division  — was  patent  but  failed. 

The  discarding  of  the  county-unit  system  of  voting  in  the 
presidential  primary  was  deftly  turned  against  the  Wilson  cause 
by  the  Underwood  men.  It  was  the  “break”  for  which  they  had 
been  waiting.  It  gave  them  a  concrete,  direct  issue  with  which 
to  arouse  the  Georgia  farmers.  Gark  Howell  managed  to  work 
himself  into  a  terrible  rage.  The  menace  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  rural  counties  and  the  revival  of  the  “machine” 
scheme  to  abolish  minority  representation  needed  only  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  he  wrote. 
His  reasoning  was  pure  sophistry.  First  of  all,  he  declared,  the 
farmers  should  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  “might  makes  right;” 
secondly,  they  should  put  to  shame  this  trick  that  outraged 
“every  principle  of  free  expression  upon  which  rests  democratic 
institutions.”*®  Wherein  the  issues  of  democracy  and  freedom 
were  involved,  Howell  did  not  explain.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  the  Underwood  spokesmen,  a  vote  for  Wilson  had  now  be¬ 
come  a  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  county-unit  system.  It 
had  become  a  vote  for  the  subjugation  and  subversion  of  the 
political  freedom  and  independence  of  the  rural  counties.*® 
Whereas,  one  Underwood  editor  insisted,  if  one  voted  for  Under¬ 
wood  he  was  voting  to  maintain  the  political  integrity  of  the 


48.  Atlanta  Journal,  March  28,  1912. 

49.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  March  14,  1912. 

50.  /M4..  March  15. 
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rural  counties  and  was  rebuking  the  politicians  who  were  schem¬ 
ing  to  give  Georgia  to  Wilson.®* 

Governor  Wilson  attached  so  great  an  importance  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  Georgia  campaign  that  during  the  middle  of  April 
he  and  Ellen  Axson  Wilson  came  to  the  state.  If  he  could  tell 
the  people  of  Georgia  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  Wilson  thought, 
they  would  rally  to  his  support.  It  was,  moreover,  a  “peculiar 
delight”  for  Wilson  to  return  to  Georgia  to  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood.®^  It  was  in  Atlanta,  on  the  evening  of  April  i6,  that 
Wilson  opened  his  campaign  in  Georgia.  His  address  that 
evening  was  one  of  the  high  points  of  his  entire  campaign  in 
the  South.  Nine  thousand  men  and  women  jammed  the  Atlanta 
municipal  auditorium  to  hear  the  New  Jersey  man.  The  im¬ 
mense  assemblage,  wrote  one  friendly  reporter,  seemed  to  quicken 
with  a  spirit  of  earnestness,  seemed  to  thrill  with  the  animation 
of  high  seriousness.®®  Ellen  A.  Wilson  arrived  before  her  hus¬ 
band.  While  she  was  being  escorted  to  her  box,  the  band  struck 
up  “Dixie”  and  the  audience  rose  to  do  her  honor.  Then  Wilson 
entered  the  auditorium,  accompanied  by  a  score  of  politicians, 
and  the  thunderous  cheers  of  the  crowd  overwhelmed  the  noise 
of  a  pounding  rain  upon  the  roof.®* 

A  bevy  of  introducers  displayed  their  oratorical  wares.  Judge 
George  Hillyer  and  J.  R.  Smith  paid  hearty  tributes  to  Wilson. 
But  ^nator  Hoke  Smith  went  straight  to  the  issues  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  endeavored  to  prove  that  Underwood  was  not  a 


51.  Atlanta  Oeorgian,  March  20,  1912.  John  Temple  Oravea,  the  editor, 
declared : 

“The  newspapers  of  Georgia  have  pretty  thoroughly  exposed  the  scheme 
of  the  political  bosses  to  give  the  state  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  without  any 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters. 

“The  action  of  the  state  executive  committee  In  abolishing  the  county 
unit  system  proves  conclusively  that  the  bosses  are  afraid  they  can  not 
‘deliver  the  goods’  without  resort  to  the  lowest  political  expedients. 

“The  county  unit  system  if  It  means  anything  at  all,  Is  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  wlU  of  the  people  and  should  properlv  be  adhered  to,  and 
would  have  been  retained  If  it  had  not  been  the  desire  of  the  politicians 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  power  In  favor  of  Wilson.  .  ,  . 

“These  scheming  politicians  have  been  rebuked  before  and  will  be  rebuked 
again.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  thy  were  placed  in  power,  not  to 
pervert  the  established  customs  of  the  political  system  of  Georgia  In  favor 
of  their  personal  candidates,  but  to  REPRESENT  THE  PEOPLE. 

“They  nave.  In  departing  from  the  county  unit  system^done  their  best  to 
interfere  with  the  direct  representation  of  the  peonle  AT  A  TIME  WHEN 
THE  VOTERS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARB  PROGRESSING  TOWARD 
A  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY. 

“Georgia,  which  practically  bad  such  a  primary.  Is  made  to  st^  back¬ 
ward  and  abandon  it.  In  order  that  the  politicians  in  power  may  deliver 
their  state  to  their  candidate.  ...  No  matter  what  the  politicians  may 
think  or  say,  THE  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  TRUSTED  ALL  THE  TIME.” 

52.  Wilson's  statement,  printed  in  Atlanta  Journal,  April  16,  1912. 

53.  /bid.,  April  17. 

54.  /bid. 
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serious  candidate,  that  the  Alabamian  was  being  used  by  the 
conservative  interests  “to  defeat  the  first  Southern  man  who, 
in  over  50  years,  has  had  a  chance  for  the  nomination.”®® 

In  his  address,  Wilson  thrilled  the  immense  audience  for  the 
force  of  his  sincerity  and  the  poetry  of  his  rhythmical  cadences. 
The  enthusiasm  that  charged  the  crowd  seemed  to  lift  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  above  the  usual  level  of  his  oratory.  He  recalled  the 
pleasant  associations  of  his  former  years  in  Georgia,  the  memory 
of  which  seemed  to  lift  him  “in  spirit  with  this  happy  state.” 
Yet  he  came  that  evening,  not  privileged  to  recall  the  past;  he 
was  in  duty  bound  “to  turn  your  faces  to  the  future.”  He  re¬ 
lated  his  experiences  in  New  Jersey;  he  told  of  his  conversion 
to  the  initiative  and  referendum.®*  But  he  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Georgia  campaign  when  he  declared  that  the  fore¬ 
most  problem  facing  the  American  people  was  to  contrive,  by 
some  means,  “To  restore  the  control  of  our  government  to  the 
People,  in  whose  hands  it  belongs.” 

“Who  constitutes  the  nation’s  strength?”  Wilson  asked.  Was 
it  the  little  handful  of  men  who  had  accumulated  great  fortunes 
and  led  in  great  enterprises?  Could  one  fertilize  the  roots  of 
a  tree  with  its  blossoms  and  its  fruits?  “Do  you  not  know  that 
you  must  fertilize  and  renew  out  of  its  roots  —  out  of  the  silent 
soil?”  Wilson  turned  with  renewed  admiration  to  Jefferson 
and  remembered  that  he,  bred  an  aristocrat  and  a  scholar,  never¬ 
theless  looked  upon  the  masses  with  the  divination  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  out  of  the  great  masses  of  his  fellow-men  were  to 
come  the  hope  and  salvation  of  the  great  commonwealth. 

The  Southerner  from  New  Jersey  appealed  to  his  native 
region  to  come  forth  and  assume  again  a  guiding  role  in  the 
nation’s  councils,  for,  he  believed,  “one  of  the  great  reservoirs 
of  unselfish,  irresistible,  altruistic  power  lies  right  here  in  the 
unexhausted  South.”  He  made  slight  reference  to  the  tariff 
for,  he  said,  he  had  come  to  speak  of  great  principles,  not  details 
of  lesser  importance.  The  conclusion  of  Wilson’s  address  was 
on  a  markemy  moral  plane.  His  listeners  might  easily  have  for- 

55.  mi. 

56.  Of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  Wilson  declared : 

“Ah,  genUemen,  the  South  la  a  conservative  r^on;  but  the  South  has 
operated  on  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  these  very  measures 
rest.  .  .  .  Now,  we  don’t  want  to  abolish  things,  we  don’t  want  radical 
alterations,  but  we  do  want  every  public  servant  to  realise  that  his  masters 
are  not  private  groups  of  special  Interests,  but  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  nation.”  Ibii. 
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gotten  that  they  were  at  a  political  rally  and  might  have  thought 
they  were  in  a  great  church,  seated  before  a  masterful  preacher, 
as  they  heard  Wilson  conclude  his  address  with  these  words: 

And,  therefore,  the  thing  we  have  to  guard  is  our  hearts,  our  Im¬ 
pulses,  our  visions,  and  see  to  it  that  as  we  come  to  do  our  daily 
tasks  we  do  not  merely  look  upon  the  dusty  roads  which  we  are  travel¬ 
ing,  but  lift  our  eyes  to  the  horizons  that  light  above  us  with  some 
delectable  ray  which  seems  to  lift  our  hearts  and  quicken  our  pulses 
as  if  they  were  like  the  radiance  of  justice  and  righteousness  of  God. 

All  that  we  can  hope  for  is,  in  our  generation,  to  hearten  one  another, 
to  look  in  one  another’s  faces  and  say:  “Friends  and  fellows,  this  is 
not  a  hopeless  matter,  look  back  at  the  dark  valley  of  human  injustice 
out  of  which  we  have  laboriously  climbed  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice 
of  our  ancestors;  look  at  the  light  as  it  broadens  about  us;  look  at 
the  accessible  heights  that  are  immediately  in  front  of  you;  let  us 
take  heart  for  that  work,  that  work  that  lives  in  our  hearts,  that 
connects  us  with  everything  that  is  sacred  in  the  past,  that  throws 
aside  the  trivial  circumstances  of  our  day — the  little  day  in  which 
our  generation  lives,  and  remember  that  the  glory  of  America  is  the 
glory  of  the  sacrifice  for  humanity.”" 

The  following  day,  April  17,  Governor  Wilson,  his  wife,  and 
members  of  his  party  left  Atlanta  to  begin  a  “swing  around  the 
circle”  through  the  state.  From  the  observation  platform  of 
his  car,  Wilson  delivered  short  speeches  at  Forsyth  and  Jones¬ 
boro,  and  while  at  Waycross,  on  April  18.  he  stood  under  a  hot 
Georgia  sun  to  address  a  large  gathering  of  Southeast  Georgia 
voters.®*  Later  in  the  afternoon,  Wilson  spoke  to  two  thousand 
Democrats  at  Albany.  “I  have  not  been  in  this  part  of  Georgia 
since  I  was  a  very  little  boy,”  he  declared,  “and  yet  the  place 
seems  familiar  to  me.”®®  In  the  evening  he  spoke  at  the  Duval 
Theater  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Wilson  went  the  following  day  to  Savannah,  and  in  this 
alleged  center  of  Georgia  reactionism  he  found  a  most  receptive 
audience.  More  than  2,500  persons  crowded  the  Savannah  Theater 
and  stood  in  the  foyer  and  in  the  streets  outside  to  hear  the  Jer- 
seyman.  Wilson’s  address  went  straight  to  the  point.  He  had 
been  told,  he  declared,  that  since  Savannah  was  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  city  he  would  have  to  temper  his  address  to  suit  his  audi¬ 
ence.  But  he  made  it  plain  to  his  audience  that  he  was  no  trim¬ 
mer  and  commented  in  his  vigorous  way  about  the  progressive 
needs  of  the  time.*® 


57.  Ibfd. 

58.  Ibid.,  April  18. 

59.  Ibid. 

60.  Ibid.,  April  20. 
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Wilson  concluded  his  Georgia  campaign  in  Macon  on  April 
20.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  the  guest  of  Mercer  University 
and  Wesleyan  Qillege  and  in  the  evening,  in  the  glow  of  the 
twilight,  he  was  given  triumphal  accompaniment  by  the  Macon 
drum  and  bugle  corps  when  he  went  to  the  city  auditorium. 
As  Wilson  went  forward  to  his  seat  on  the  stage,  the  Wilson 
campaign  song  of  Wesleyan,  raised  by  a  chorus  of  soprano  voices 
in  one  part  of  the  auditorium,  was  answered  by  the  Wilson 
campaign  yell  of  the  Mercer  students  opposite  them.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  address  covered  well-beaten  progressive  ground  and  was 
largely  directed  against  the  control  of  the  government  by  big 
business.®^ 

Wilson’s  Georgia  campaign  was  a  delightful  experience  for 
himself  and  his  wife.  He  was,  moreover,  assured  that  he  had 
successfully  presented  the  New  Freedom’s  appeal  to  the  Georgia 
voters.  But  the  outward  appearances  —  the  mighty  cheering  of 
the  crowds,  the  warm  handshaking,  the  ebullient  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  — were  deceptive,  for  when  the  Georgians  named 
their  candidate  it  was  Oscar  W.  Underwood.®*  Yet,  the  de¬ 
feated  candidate  could  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
carried  every  large  city  in  which  he  had  campaigned.®®  He  had 
won  also  Augusta,  his  old  home  place,  and  Rome,  Ellen  Axson 
Wilson’s  former  home.  His  greatest  triumph  in  Geoi^a  was 
his  decisive  victory  over  Underwood  in  Atlanta.®® 

The  primary  emphasized,  however,  one  of  the  most  significant 
characteristics  of  the  Southern  Wilson  movement,  namely,  that 
it  was  strongest  among  the  voters  in  the  cities  and  towns.  All 
of  the  larger  cities,  except  Columbus,  and  most  of  the  towns  in 
the  state  gave  their  votes  to  Wilson,  but  the  tidal  wave  of  the 
agrarian  effectively  smothered  the  urban  vote.  This  fact  was 
noted  by  Clark  Howell  in  his  rejoicing  over  the  Underwood 
victory.  His  “calm”  analysis  of  the  primary  results  was:  (i) 
Underwood  owed  his  endorsement  to  the  Georgia  fanners  who, 
“responding  to  the  call  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  inheritance,”  had 
broken  the  superstition  which  decreed  that  a  Southern  man 


«1.  7bM.,  April  21. 

02.  The  primary  waa  held  May  1.  The  rote,  at  otflclally  reported,  itood: 
Underwood — 68,218. 

Wilaon— S3,586. 

Clark — 882.  From :  Raleigh  Kete$  and  Ohtarver,  May  11,  1912. 
Harmon — 441. 

68.  Atianta,  Macon,  and  Sarannah. 

64.  By  a  rote  ot  6,018  to  8,450. 
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could  not  aspire  to  the  presidency;  (2)  “Deliberate  and  cun¬ 
ning  plots”  to  disregard  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  rural 
counties  would  be  thwarted  when  the  issue  was  clearly  presented 
to  the  farmers.®*  Georgia  had  wrought  heroicly,  wrote  Howell, 
for  her  citizens  had  displayed  courage  that  blazed  the  South’s 
path  to  a  positive  and  permanent  renationalization.®* 

But  the  Wilson  men  had  not  given  up  hope.  Another  day  of 
battle  —  another  battle  for  progressive  Democracy  —  must  soon 
come.®’ 


65.  AtJUinta  Constitution,  May  3,  1812. 

66.  JbUt.,  May  2. 

67.  Atlanta  Journal,  June  16,  1912,  expresses  tbls  determination :  "In  their 
blear-eyed  intoxication  over  the  Underwood  victory,  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  are  seeing  strange  visions  and  reading  wondrous  oracles. 
They  affirm  that  the  progressive  principle,  or  to  use  their  own  coined 
phras^  'the  people's  movement’  in  Georgia  Democracy  la  dead  and  done 
for.  ’The  state  has  returned,  as  they  see  it,  to  the  old  flabby  days  of 
ring  boodle  and  boss  rule  when  public  offlee  was  a  private  cinch  and  the 
poUtician's  motto  was,  ‘The  people  be  damned'  .  .  .  Whoever  fancies  that 
the  progressive  principle  or  the  progressive  party  as  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
actionaries  in  Georgia  politics  is  dead  is  pitably  ignorant  of  the  state  and 
and  its  people.  .  .  .  They  are  gloating  over  a  campaign  that  was  won 
through  the  slanderous  aid  of  the  Democratic  party’s  most  despicable 
traitor  and  foe.  If  they  think  it  was  their  prowess  which  defeated  Wood- 
row  Wilson  in  the  Georgia  primary,  they  are  sorely  mistaken.  It  was  a 
vulgar  falsehood  spawn^  and  disseminated  by  Thomas  E.  Watson  that 
did  the  work.” 

Editor  James  R.  Gray  made  merry  in  a  sadistic  way  with  his  opponents. 
He  was  delighted  to  write :  “If  a  chronicler  of  some  later  time  essays  to 
write  the  history  of  Georgia  Democracy  as  it  transpired  in  the  spring 
of  1912,  he  will  be  sorely  mystlfled  and.  If  a  Democrat  himself,  sorely 
chagrin^.  He  will  And  In  this  remarkable  year  that  the  party’s  arch 
traitor  and  bitterest  foe  cracked  his  whip  over  the  heads  of  its  then 
dominant  faction  and  bawled  forth  commands  which  they  meekly  obeyed. 
He  will  find  a  political  huckster,  whose  main  merchandise  is  slander  and 
whose  only  fame  is  infamy,  leaping  upon  the  party  rostrum  and  delivering 
bis  decalogues  as  though  he  were  lord  and  master  of  all  the  state.  And 
he  will  And  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  while  the  huckster  shouts  and 
the  so-called  leaders  cringe,  the  party’s  rank  and  flle  look  on  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  be  more  amused,  disgusted  or  ashamed. 

"Such  is  the  pass  to  which  the  cunning  Underwood  campaigners  have 
brought  Georgia  Democracy  through  pre-election  deals  with  Thomas  B. 
Watson.  The  predicament  In  which  they  now  find  themselves  is  but  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  service  they  bargained  for  and  the  trade  they 
concluded.  The  dance  was  a  merry  one,  to  be  sure,  but  now  the  fiddler 
must  be  paid;  and  there's  the  rub.”  Atlanta  Journal,  May  26,  1912. 

Underwood  himself  recognised  Watson’s  contribution  to  his  campaign 
when  he  wrote  that  “I  am  in  receipt  of  the  news  from  Georgia  this  morn¬ 
ing,  advising  me  that  the  State  went  for  me  in  the  Presidential  primary. 
I  write  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  yonr  support  of  my 
cause,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  strenuous  work  that  you  have  done  In 
the  campaign."  Published  in  Jefferionian,  May  9,  1912. 
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LETTERS  OP  A  CONFEDERATE  SURGEON:  DR.  ABNER 
EMBRY  McGARITY,  1862-1865. 

CONTRIBUTED,  WITH  NOTES,  BY  EDMUND  CODY  BURNETT. 

PART  II 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity 

In  C.  H.  Carlisle  Penn. 

June  28th  1863 

My  Own  Dear  Tlnle — 

I  reed,  your  lovely  letter  of  the  2cd.  and  13th  Inst,  last  night,  I 
assure  you  that  I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  backed  in  your  own  dear 
hand  write,  but  sorry  to  hear  of  your  continued  ill  health.  Some  how 
or  other  I  am  fearful  you  have  been  sick  a  good  deal.  I  hope.  My 
Darling,  you  are  entirely  recovered,  not  only  from  your  sickness, 
but  that  you  have  regained  your  strength.  I  do  hope  you  may 
have  good  health.  I  am  afraid  your  sickness  was  protracted  by 
trouble.  Let  me  beg  of  you.  My  Darling,  to  resign  yourself  to  the 
great  bereavement  that  has  befallen  us.  Ood  giveth  and  God  taketh 
away.  'Tis  hard  to  give  up  our  only,  sweet,  little  Babe,  but  tis 
all  for  the  best.  I  pray  that  you  may  have  strength  to  bear  up  under 
your  afflictions,  and  be  blessed  with  good  health,  and  a  contented 
mind.  May  God  give  you  grace  to  sustain  you,  is  my  fervent  prayer.* 

Since  we  left  our  old  camp  on  the  4th  Inst.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  enemy’s  country.  We  are  now  within  eighteen  miles 
of  Harrisburg  the  Capitol  of  Penn.  The  part  of  the  country  through 
which  we  have  passed  is  called  Cumberland  Valley  and  is  as  flne 
a  country  as  I  ever  saw.  The  people  though  are  generally  Dutch 
and  very  illiterate  and  harmless.  They  are  the  worst  frightened 
people  in  existence.  They  expeetd  us  to  bum  and  steal  everything 
they  had.  And  indeed,  they  had  been  informed,  that  we  were  a 
ragged,  barefooted,  half  starved  set  of  marauders,  and  that  some 
of  us  had  horns.  The  people  are  very  much  divided  here,  and 
those  who  are  friendly  to  our  cause  are  becoming  much  more  numer¬ 
ous,  since  our  arrival  among  them  or  else  they  are  scared  into 
falsehood.  I  have  ate  some  of  the  best  of  meals,  give  me  by  families, 
who  said  more  against  Lincoln  while  I  was  eating,  than  I  could 
say  in  two  hours.  But  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  it  to  policy. 

We  have  had  no  flghting  to  amount  to  anything  since  we  started. 
We  have  captured  a  good  deal  of  property  and  a  good  many  prisoners 

1.  Their  first  child,  Sarah  Lnllla,  bom  Aagnat  8,  1861,  had  died  May  16, 
1863.  Sao  notes  8  and  40  in  the  first  Installment. 
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with  no  loss  on  our  side.  The  enemy  evacuates  every  place  Just 
before  we  arrive,  and  our  movements  latterly  have  been  so  slow, 
that  they  have  removed  almost  all  the  Government  stores,  and  most 
of  the  goods  that  would  be  of  any  value  to  us.  This  country,  Is 
perfectly  full  of  goods,  but  we  have  no  way  of  getting  them  back 
into  our  country.  Calicoes  are  worth  from  10  to  12^  cts.  and 
everything  else  in  proportion.  The  people  here  have  not  felt  the 
war,  but  if  it  continues  much  longer  they,  in  my  opinion,  will  feel 
it.  The  seat  of  war  will  be  moved  from  Va.  to  this  country  at  least 
for  a  while.  We  are  here  and  the  Yankees  can’t  run  us  away  I 
dont  think.  Our  army  is  in  good  fighting  condition,  and  large 
enough  to  hold  its  own  against  almost  any  force  of  Yankees.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  we  will  remain  in  this  country,  neither  do  I 
know  positively  where  we  will  go  from  here,  but  suppose  we  will 
go  to  Harrisburg.  That  place  is  fortified  and  full  of  Malitia.  They 
may  make  a  stand  there,  but  judging  from  the  way  they  have  been 
doing  it  is  very  doubtful.  When  we  start  southward  we  will  in  all 
probability  go  to  Baltimore. 

If  I  bad  any  chance  to  get  them  back  I  would  i^et  you  some  goods 
up  here.  I  could  get  anything  at  the  old  price. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  will  be  able  tc  send  this  letter  off,  and 
so  I  will  reserve  a  place  to  write  more  if  I  have  an, opportunity.  I 
will  write  a  great  deal  when  1  get  a  good  chance  to  write  and  mail. 

Write  constantly.  Love  to  all. 

Your  Loving  Husband, 

A.  E.  McGarity 

[In  pencil:  ] 

I  find  a  chance  to  send  oft  immediately  and  hav’n  time  to  write 
more.  Let  me  make  a  proposition  to  you — that  is  that  we  pray 
for  each  other,  for  mankind  generally  and  for  our  country,  at  a 
certain  hour  each  day,  you  sitting  the  hour.  What  say  you?  Again 
Love  to  the  family.  Abner. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOcrity  to  Mrs.  McOority. 

Jordan’s  Springs  Hospt.* 

July  16th  1863. 

Dearest  Tinie 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Regt.  and  received  two  of  your  sweet  let¬ 
ters  dated  15th  and  19th  ult.  1  wish  I  could  receive  them  sooner 
after  you  write  them — hope  I  will  hereafter.  I  expect  there  are 
some  at  Winchester  for  me  now — will  get  them  soon. 


2.  On  the  back  of  the  first  (double)  sheet  of  paper  on  which  four  of  the 
six  pages  of  this  letter  are  written  is  a  picture  of  Jordan’s  White  Sulphur 
Spring,  Stq>heson’s  Depot,  Frederick  County,  Virginia  (Dr.  R.  M.  Jordan 
and  Bro.  proporietors),  together  with  a  half  page  of  explanatory  matter, 
Including  directions  for  reaching  the  piace. 
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I  have  written  you  several  very  hurried  letters  recently,  in  fact 
every  chance  I  have  had,  which  you  My  Darling,  give  me  credit 
for.  They  were  written  when  I  was  so  much  confused  and  so  full 
of  work  that  I  was  not  myself.  I  am  now  more  composed  and 
more  at  leisure,  and  will  write  more  at  length. 

Our  tour  into  Md.  and  Pa.  was  a  pretty  severe  and  costly  one. 
We  were  in  several  very  interesting  towns  in  both  States.  Hagers¬ 
town  Md.  and  Chambersburg,  Shippensburg,  Carlisle  and  Gettys¬ 
burg  Pa.  are  the  largest  and  most  interesting.  We  stopped  at  all 
of  those  places  and  a  great  many  others.  I  took  notes  of  our 
travels  all  the  way  through  and  by  a  hole  in  my  breast  pocket  lost 
them.  I  regret  it  very  much.  I  had  my  little  book  almost  full  and 
thought  a  great  deal  of  them.  But  they  with  a  good  many  other 
things  are  gone.  So  far  as  the  fights  at  Gettysburg  are  concerned 
I  shall  say  but  little  about  them  We  met  the  Enemy  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  1st  Inst,  and  whipped  him  badly,  driving  him  from  every 
position,  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  and  taking  a  great 
many  prisoners.  1  think  their  loss  must  have  been  ten  to  one  on  the 
first  evening.  That  night  the  enemy  fortified  himself  on  the  Mts. 
He  had  the  best  position  I  ever  saw.  We  tried  very  hard  on  the 
2cd.  and  3rd.  to  dislodge  him,  but  failed  to  do  it.  If,  instead  of 
attacking  those  positions  the  morning  of  the  2cd  we  had  with¬ 
drawn,  our  campaign  would  have  been  most  brilliant.  But  I  assure 
you  the  attack  was  suicidal.  We  lost  heavily  and  effected  but  lit¬ 
tle — true  we  killed  thousands  but  could  not  drive  the  scoundrels. 
Those  fights  have  cost  us  a  great  many  valuable  lives.  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  your  noble  Brother  since  I  wrote  you  about 
him,  but  almost  know  from  what  Col.  Oats  told  me,  that  he  is  no 
more.  He  was  universally  admired  by  all  that  knew  him,  both 
for  his  manly  and  noble  bearing  and  his  gallantry.  He  fell,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  mortally  wounded.  He  may  however  be  living  yet 
— if  so  I  am  in  hopes  he  is  well  cared  for.  He  was  left  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  and  we  left  Surgeons  there  to  attend  our  wounded.  These 
bereavements  are  heavy,  but.  My  Darling,  we  have  to  endure  them. 
Bear  it.  My  Darling,  you  and  all  the  family  as  well  as  you  can.  I 
should  have  seen  him  myself,  but  he  was  in  the  Enemy’s  lines, 
and  there  was  no  chance  to  get  to  him.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  I  was  sent  back  [to]  Williamsport  with 
the  wounded  of  our  Brigade,  that  were  able  to  be  moved — those 
that  were  not  were  left  at  Gettysburg.  That  night,  a  very  dark 
and  rainy  one,  some  Yankee  Cavalry  broke  in  upon  us  and  captured 
a  good  many  of  our  ambulances  and  wagons  with  a  good  many  of 


3.  Barnett  Hardeman  Cody,  second  lieutenant  of  Company  O,  ISth  Alabama 
regiment,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg  In  tbe  afternoon  of  July 
2,  but  survlyed  until  July  23.  See  Oeorgia  Historical  Quarterli/  for 
September  and  December,  1039. 
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our  wounded.  I  expected  every  minute  to  be  captured,  but  was  not. 
Cousins  Jim  and  Tom  who  were  in  the  same  train  were  a  head  of 
where  the  Yankees  broke  in  upon  us,  and  I  learn  have  gone  home. 
If  so  they  can  tell  you  more  about  the  losses  of  our  friends  in  killed 
and  captured  than  I  can  write.  Indeed  they  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  as  I  am  in  a  Georgia  Brigade. 

I  thought.  My  Darling,  that  I  had  seen  Dutch  before  but  I  knew 
nothing  of  them  till  I  went  to  Pa.  The  people  are  all  Dutch  and 
they  are  certainly  the  most  ignorant  people  I  ever  saw.  They  know 
nothing  but  how  to  build  fine  barns.  They  know  but  little  about 
the  war  or  anything  else.  Our  negroes,  take  them  in  mass,  are 
far  their  superiors,  in  point  of  general  information.  They  are  not 
only  ignorant,  but  the  ugliest  people  I  ever  saw.  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  did  not  see  a  real  pretty  woman  in  Pa.  They  are  generally 
a  very  charitable  people  and  either  from  fear  or  liberality  would 
give  the  boys  anything  to  eat. 

Goods  over  there  are  very  little  above  the  ordinary  price.  I 
bought  you  two  dresses,  two  pr.  shoes,  two  hoop  skirts,  20  yds 
bleaching,  a  quantity  of  thread  etc.  but  the  Cavalry  got  it  that 
night.  I  bought  for  myself  a  hat,  a  pr.  boots,  some  drawers,  shirts 
etc.  all  of  which  they  got  except  what  I  had  on.  I  fortunately  had 
the  boots  and  hat  on.  I  regretted  the  loss  of  your  goods  very  much, 
for  I  know  you  need  them.  But  we  will  have  to  let  them  go.  It  is 
easier  to  submit  to  such  losses  as  these  than  to  the  loss  of  our 
best  friends. 

Our  Army  is  now  all  in  Va.  again.  We  did  not  fall  back  because 
we  were  whipped,  but  because  we  were  obliged  to  get  back  to  our 
supplies.  I  do  not  now  think  we  can  make  a  successful  invasion. 
Our  policy  is  to  remain  in  Va.  I  think.  We  can  whip  the  Yankees 
anywhere,  but  the  advantage  of  remaining  here  is  that  our  wounded 
are  near  our  supplies,  where  they  can  be  properly  attended  to. 
A  great  many  of  our  wounded  suffered  a  great  deal  in  bringing 
them  here.  We  are  now  moving  them  to  Staunton  as  rapidly  as 
we  can,  as  our  army  is  certain  to  fall  back  toward  Richmond  some¬ 
where. 

I  send  you  the  above  notice  of  the  springs  we  are  spending  a 
portion  of  the  summer  at,  though  not  as  pleasantly  as  summers 
are  generally  spent  at  Springs.  I  am  enjoying  myself  here  as  well 
as  I  would  expect.  I  am  living  very  well  at  present 

You  wrote  me  that  Cousin  Mary  said  my  horse  was  poor.  He 
was  probably  a  little  poor  when  she  saw  him,  but  he  is  fat  now. 
I  could  sell  him  for  six  hundred  dollars — he  cost  me  two.  No 
horse  stood  the  trip  better  than  mine.  This  is  the  second  horse 
I  have  had — the  first  cost  me  $300,  and  I  sold  him  for  the  same. 
I  own  a  third  interest  in  another  horse.  The  Col.  Maj.  and  my- 
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self  bought  him  to  carry  our  baggage  on.*  I  have  but  little  money 
due  me  now,  after  paying  for  horses,  the  goods  I  lost  and  other 
expenses.*  I  will  save  all  that  I  can.  I  am  obliged  to  have  a  coat 
soon,  if  you  cannot  send  me  the  jeans.  I  wish  if  you  can  you  would 
send  it  by  Cousins  Jim  and  Tom  when  you  get  it  done,  or  by  the 
first  sure  chance  you  get.  You  need  not  send  me  any  but  the  blue- 
gray,  as  I  expect  fo  go  to  see  you  this  fall,  and  can  get  it  then  If  I 
need  it,  I  mean  the  black-gray.  Prepare  anything  else  that  you 
think  I  need.  My  shirts,  drawers,  black  pants,  fine  cloth  that  I 
drew  to  make  pants  etc.  are  all  at  Staunton.*  I  will  get  them  soon 
I  reckon.  I  sent  my  trunk  back  to  Richmond  with  several  little 
articles  in  it,  and  may  never  see  it  again. 

It  is  now  raining  and  has  been  almost  every  day  for  a  long  time. 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  as  much  rain  as  we  have  been  having  here. 
Everything  is  saturated  with  water.  I  am  in  hopes  you  are  not 
having  as  much  as  we  are.  I  judge  yon  are  having  watermellons 
now.  I  have  not  seen  a  vine  this  year.  I  am  afraid  1  will  get  none 
this  season.  If  it  is  as  wet  there  as  here  you  will  have  no  good 
ones.  There  seems,  My  Darling,  to  be  no  peace  for  us  soon.  The 
fall  of  Vicksburg  together  with  our  retrograde  movement  here  will 
encourage  the  Yankees  a  great  deal.  We  have  hard  fighting  ahead 
of  us  I  am  afraid.  I  am  fearful  there  will  have  to  be  another  call 
made  for  troops.  They  will  have  to  be  taken  to  forty  five  I  am 
afraid. 

Well,  My  Darling  I  am  not  a  full  Surgeon  yet.  I  could  not  get 
to  Richmond  to  be  examined.  I  do  not  expect  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  go  before  a  Board  now,  till  fall.  I  regret  very  much  my  bad 
luck,  but  will  try  to  be  satisfied  any  how.  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled 
to  it,  and  ought  to  have  it. 

You,  My  Darling,  who  are  at  home,  do  all  you  can  for  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  cause  and  we  of  the  Army  will  do  all  we  can  and  I  hope 
that  our  Creator  in  His  own  good  time  will  bless  us  with  a  glorious 
peace.  I  believe  we  are  right,  and  am  not  at  all  discouraged.  I 
would  write  more,  but  have  to  look  after  my  patients  now.  I  have 
about  150  under  my  care.  They  are  generally  doing  well. 

My  very  beat  love  to  all  the  family.  Tell  Grand  Ma  I  will  go  home 
this  fall,  I  think.  Write  me  My  Darling  Wife  often,  as  you  have 
been  doing  all  the  time  except  when  you  were  sick.  I  hope  your 
health  will  remain  good  from  now  on. 

Your  Own  Husband, 

Abner. 

4.  The  colonel  was  John  T.  Mercer,  the  major  Thomas  C.  Olover.  See 
notes  2S,  29,  45  In  the  first  Installment. 

5.  Among  the  surviving  records  of  Dr.  McOarlty’s  service  Is  a  voucher, 
dated  June  8,  1868,  for  his  pay  (8110)  for  the  month  April  80  to  May  81. 

6.  It  Is  doubtless  the  receipt  for  this  roll  of  cloth  that  Is  found  among  the 
records  of  the  Medical  Inrector’s  Office  at  Blchmond. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Jordan’s  Springs  Hospital  Va. 

July  20th  1863. 

My  Dear  Wife — 

Of  all  days  work,  this  has  been  the  hardest.  Last  night  we  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  send  all  the  men  that  would  at  all  do  for  duty  to 
their  Regts.,  and  all  that  would  not  do  for  duty  that  could  walk 
under  any  circumstances  to  the  Hospt.  at  Staunton  distant  Ninety 
Eight  Miles.  Well,  besides  our  usual  rounds  of  prescriptions,  opera¬ 
tions  etc.  we  had  to  make  out  the  two  lists,  fix  up  the  squads,  ra¬ 
tions  etc  which  made  the  work  very  heavy.  There  are  Nine  Doctors 
here  and  we  had  One  Thousand  men  this  morning,  and  sent  off  Six 
Hundred.  Three  Hundred  of  the  others  can  be  moved  in  ambu¬ 
lances,  the  other  One  Hundred  cannot  be  moved  at  all.  We  in  all 
probability  will  not  get  enough  ambulances  to  move  all  that  would 
bear  it,  which  will  leave  still  more  here.  The  Army  will  fall  back 
very  soon  now,  and  this  place  will  be  in  the  Enemy’s  lines.  Some 
of  the  Doctors  wili  have  to  be  left  here,  which  will  be  decided  by 
lots.  I  am  very  much  in  hopes  I  will  not  be  left.  If  I  am  you  will 
probably  not  hear  from  me  in  two  or  three  months.  I  would  not 
be  left  for  a  great  deal,  but  will  have  to  take  chances.  I  will  know 
before  I  mail  this  what  my  lot  will  be.  I  know  you' wish  me  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  lottery.  Lets  wait  till  morning  and  see  what  it  will 
be.  Till  then  I  will  sleep  but  little. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  war  at  home?  Are  you  anyways 
despondent?  Let  us.  My  Darling,  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  young 
Confederacy,  have  no  such  word  as  /ail.  True  the  night  looks  dark, 
but  the  morn  will  be  the  brighter  when  it  does  dawn  upon  us.  Lets 
do  our  duty  and  leave  the  result  with  God,  and  all  things  will  come 
out  right. 

We  are  going  to  fall  back  for  "Military  reasons’’  which  is  not 
at  all  indicative  of  disaster.  True  our  loss  in  the  recent  fights  was 
heavy,  but  to  see  the  Army  you  could  scarcely  miss  them.  The  men 
are  in  as  fine  spirits  as  I  ever  saw  them,  and  indeed  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  otherwise.  If  Meade  attacks  Lee  here  or  elsewhere, 
he  will  be  whipped  worse  than  the  Yankee  army  has  ever  been,  I 
think.  I  don’t  think  Lee  will  fight  them  again  in  such  fortifications 
as  they  had  at  Gettysburg.  If  Lee  selects  his  own  position  there 
is  no  chance  to  rout  him,  I  care  not  how  large  the  opposing  force. 
I  will  write  no  more  till  morning — Till  then  Good  Bye. 

July  21st.  Goodmorning  My  Darling — how  are  you  this  morning? 
I  am  quite  well.  I  have  some  good  news  for  you  this  morning.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  last  night,  about  midnight,  to  send  all  from 
this  Hospt.,  and  hence  no  Surgeons  will  be  left  here.  I  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  my  Regt.  tomorrow  I  reckon.  I  do  not  know  exactly  in 
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what  direction  we  wiil  moTe,  but  think  we  will  go  towards  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  is  reported  that  the  Enemy  is  advancing  on  us,  which, 

I  think,  is  very  doubtful.  If  he  is,  we  may  have  a  fight  somewhere 
in  this  country.  Understand  me,  My  Darling,  I  am  only  guessing, 
but  am  generaliy  pretty  good  at  it. 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  so  good  to  keep  me  posted  about  home 
affairs.  I  now  know  that  I  have  the  best  wife  in  the  Confederacy. 
Would  that  I  could  be  with  her  all  the  time,  but  a  temporary 
separation  is  a  necessity,  and  so  I  will  be  as  well  satisfied  as  I  can. 
Except  separation  from  you,  I  am  as  well  and  better  satisfied  here 
than  I  would  be  any  where.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  here,  and  am  living  as  weil  as  I  want  to  most  of  the  time. 
We  have  here  at  the  Hosp.  plenty  of  chickens,  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
beef,  mutten,  vegitables  ice  etc  as  we  want,  and  good  beds  to  sleep 
on.  That  is  good  enough  isn’t  it?  I  expect  it  is  better  than  you 
have.  Our  living  though  is  somewhat  Irregular — sometimes  It  is 
tight  I  assure  you.  The  mail  is  now  going  to  leave.  For  a  few 
days  Good  Bye.  Love  to  all. 

Your  Loving  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarlty^ 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Near  Luray,  Page  Co.  Va. 

July  26th  1863. 

My  Dear  Wife — 

We  arrived  here  yester  eve  at  7  oclock  and  have  been  resting 
ever  since,  which  I  assure  you  is  quite  refreshing.  We  are  in  a 
pleasant  camp  on  a  beautiful  creek  which  has  been  used  to  day  as 
a  general  bathing  Institution.  I  have  bathed  and  put  on  clean 
clothes  which  has  improved  my  feelings  very  much.  Our  wagons 
came  to  us  yesterday,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Williamsport 
as  we  went  to  Pa.  I  found  my  saddle  bags  all  right,  and  am  now 
dressed  up  in  my  black  pants,  cloth  coat  spotted  shirt,  new  hat, 
new  boots  etc.  You  should  see  me  sitting  crosslegged  in  my  camp 
chair.  I  have  no  doubt.  My  Darling,  you  would  accuse  me  of  being 
proud.  I  wrote  you  the  day  before  I  left  Jordan  Springs  Hospt. 
I  joined  the  Regt.  near  Winchester.  We  marched  through  th« 
town,  the  bands  playing  Dicksie,  and  camped  one  mile  from  town. 
Next  day  we  marched  to  Front  Royal,  crossing  the  two  Shanadoah 
Rivers  on  pontoons,  and  had  a  little  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  That 
day  was  the  hardest  march  that  any  of  our  men  ever  made  I  reckon. 
We  reached  Front  Royal  about  2  P.  M.  and  were  then  marched 
up  and  down  the  mountains  till  2  that  night,  almost  without  rest. 


7.  The  envelop  found  with  this  letter  is  postmarked:  (HARRISO)NBURO 
PA  JUL  29  and  la  stamped :  “Due  10.” 
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We  must  have  marched  Thirty  Five  miles  that  day.  Next  day  and 
yesterday  we  made  short  marches,  and  so  we  are  now  pretty  well 
rested.  Tomorrow  we  will  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Thornton’s  Gap, 
and  go  on  towards  Culpeper.  Longstreet  and  Hill  have  gone  on 
a  head  of  us  and  it  is  reported  they  had  a  little  fight  yesterday.  I 
hardly  think  it  is  true.  It  is  probable  we  will  have  another  fight 
soon — if  we  do,  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  Meade’s  getting  a  tre¬ 
mendous  whipping,  if  we  can  keep  our  men  together,  though  there 
is  more  straggling  now  than  I  ever  saw  before.  A  great  many  are 
bare-footed,  but  will  get  shoes  this  evening,  or  at  least  most  of 
them  will.  The  men  have  all  cleaned  up  to  day  and  look  and  feel 
better  than  they  have  in  some  time. 

I  reed,  your  sweet  letter  of  the  11th  Inst,  on  the  24th.  I  assure 
you  I  was  glad  to  get  it.  We  only  get  mails  occasionally  now, 
and  only  have  chances  to  send  letter  off  semi-occasionally.  I  sent 
you  about  ten  lines  in  pencil  which  I  wrote  at  dark  last  night.  It 
will  be  mailed  at  Gordonsville  and  we  will  receive  our  next  mall 
from  there.  I  am  in  hopes  we  will  soon  get  to  where  we  can  get 
mails  regularly.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  away  from  you,  but  a 
great  deal  worse  to  be  where  I  can’t  hear  from  you.  I  don’t  know. 
My  Darling,  when  I  will  get  a  chance  to  mail  this,  but  will  carry 
it  in  my  pocket  till  I  do  get  a  chance.  I  will  leave  the  space  below 
to  fill  then.  Till  then.  My  Darling,  a  Gentle  Good  Bye. 

July  30th  Near  Madison  C.  H.  Va. 

This  morning  My  Darling  I  reed,  your  anxious  letter  of  the  18th 
and  your  Pa’s  of  the  20th.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  anything  more  about  Bud.  I  have  done  all 
that  I  possibly  could  to  learn  more  from  him,  but  failed  in  every 
attempt.  I  fear  he  is  dead;  if  he  is  not  I  am  in  hopes  he  is  well  cared 
for,  as  a  good  many  of  our  surgeons  were  left.  I  tried  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  get  to  him  at  Gettysburg  but  could  not  do  it.  There  is 
no  chance  to  hear  anything  about  him  till  some  of  the  wounded 
who  were  left  are  exchanged. 

Bear  up  My  Darling  as  well  as  you  can,  you  and  all  the  rest, 
knowing  that  God  governeth  all  things. 

I  will  try  to  get  some  ink  and  write  more  on  another  sheet.* 

July  30th  I  have  made  some  inquiry  about  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  letter  to  Gettysburg.  I  may  be  able  to  get  one  through. 
If  I  possibly  can  I  will.  I  know  that  you  are  all  in  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  suspense.  I  wish  I  could  console  you  but  I  can’t  do  It. 
If  I  were  not  in  the  service  I  would  have  a  much  better  chance  than 


8.  The  addition  of  July  30  to  tbia  point  ia  written  with  pencil  and  baa 
become  ao  dim  aa  to  be  almoat  illegible.  What  followa  (on  another  half 
aheet)  la  in  ink. 

Concerning  Dr.  McGarity'a  efforta  to  obtain  information  reapeetlng  the 
fate  of  Barnett  Cody,  aee  also  hia  letter  of  July  31  to  Bamett’a  father,  B«v. 
Edmund  Cody,  in  the  December,  1989,  laaoe  of  thla  Quarterly. 
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I  now  have.  I  might  then  possibly  get  through  the  lines,  but  as  it 
is,  there  is  no  chance.  Bereavements  are  falling  heavily  upon  us, 
but  let  us  bear  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

I  wrote  you  part  of  this  letter  on  last  Sunday.  Monday  we  crossed 
the  Blue  Ridge,  marching  14  miles,  tuesday  10,  yesterday  8  all  of 
which  was  the  roughest  road  that  I  ever  saw.  To  day  we  are  rest¬ 
ing.  When  we  leave  here  I  suppose  we  will  go  towards  Gordons- 
vllle.  Our  subsequent  movements  are  entirely  unknown  to  me. 
Longstreet  and  Hill  are  between  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  where  Meade  is.  He  is  somewhere  east  of 
Culpeper.  We  may  have  a  fight  soon,  if  we  do,  Meade  will  get 
badly  whipped  I  think. 

I  don’t  like  the  news  from  Charlestown  much,  but  am  in  hopes  it 
will  stand. 

Write  to  Sister*  occasionally.  I  have  written  but  once  to  my 
Father  and  have  reed  but  one  letter  from  him  since  I  left  home. 
I  saw  the  6th  Ala.  yesterday.  Tom  was  in  good  health.  W.  Gis- 
sendaner  also.  Capts  McAllister  and  Morris  wili  go  home  I  expect, 
as  their  offices  expire  tomorrow.”  I  am  well. 

Love  to  all  the  family. 

Tour  Loving  Husband 

A.  E.  McG. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  July  SI,  19S9. 
[Printed  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  Dec.  1939,  p.  371.] 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Near  Orange  C.  H.  Va 

August  2cd.  1863 

My  Own  Dear  Wife — 

’Tis  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage.  Three  years  ago  today  we 
were  made  one.  Since  then  I  have  learned  what  I  then  thought, 
to  wit  that  you  were  the  noblest  of  your  sex.  My  Dear  I  have  learned 
not  only  to  love  but  to  adore  you.  Would  that  I  was  more  worthy 
of  the  treasure  that  I  possess.  When  I  am  again  allowed  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  remaining  with  you,  I  intend  trying  to  be  more  so  than  I 
have  ever  before  been.  But  I  am  fearful  from  present  indication, 
that  it  will  be  a  good  long  time,  before  myself,  with  thousands 
of  others,  will  be  returned  to  the  loved  ones  at  home.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  service  before  us  yet.  The  Yankees  are  sufficiently 
stimulated  to  encourage  volunteering,  and  we  have  to  meet  them. 

9.  Probably  bis  oldest  sister,  Harriet,  two  years  his  Janlor,  is  meant.  She 
bad  married  William  Hearn,  and  the  censna  of  1860  shows  them  residing 
door  to  their  father,  John  McOarity,  in  Carroll  County.  They  had  one 
son.  Abner,  two  years  old. 

10.  Capt.  Tom  Hunter  McAllister  of  the  6th  Alabama  regiment  (see  notes  69, 
70,  in  the  first  Installment)  and  Capt.  C.  V.  Morris  of  the  15th  Alabsuna 
(see  William  C.  Oates,  War  between  fAe  Union  and  the  Confederaog,  673; 
also  thia  Quarterly,  Sept.  1938,  p.  292.  Both  were  at  this  time  commis¬ 
sary  officers. 
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We  may  have  to  fight  them  from  every  hill-top  In  our  country  be¬ 
fore  this  horrible  war  closes,  but  let  us  not  harbor  for  a  moment 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause.  We  think  that  we 
know  we  are  right,  and  we  believe  that  God  will  bless  us  with  a 
glorious  independence  sooner  or  later.  True  we  are  being  heavily 
pressed  at  this  time  by  the  Vandals,  but  I  predict  that  in  less  than 
Thirty  days  the  balance  will  fall  in  our  favor.  We  are  very  apt 
to  have  a  fight  somewhere  here,  and  if  we  do  a  certain  Yankee  Gen. 
will  get  ruined  I  think.  Our  Army  is  Improving  rapidly  in  every 
respect  now.  Thousands  of  men  are  reporting  to  their  commands 
who  have  been  off  at  Hospts.  and  on  furlough.  All  are  clamorous 
for  a  fight,  on  Virginia  soil,  to  revenge  Gettysburg.  The  Yankees 
are  near  Culpeper  and  the  weather  is  Just  about  hot  enough  for 
a  fight,  so  if  Meade  advances  on  us  look  out  for  stiring  times.  I 
wish  the  last  fight  had  [not]  been  fought,  but  as  more  fighting  is  in¬ 
evitable  I  am  anxious  for  one  to  come  off  here.  The  weather  is 
excessively  warm  about  98  F.  The  reason  I  am  so  well  posted 
about  the  temperature,  I  was  yesterday  in  a  parlor  where  a  thermo¬ 
meter  hung — Guess  whose  it  was.  T’was  Mr.  Newmans.  Yester¬ 
day  Dr.  Bowie  of  Ala.  and  myself  left  our  Regts  and  called  on  my 
old  friends,  and  they  gave  us  quite  a  warm  reception.'*  The  first 
thing  was  ice  water  to  drink,  then  a  bath,  then  lucious  apples,  then 
do.,  figs,  then  a  fine  dinner,  then  a  smoke  and  apples  again.  Our 
horses  had  corn  and  oats  in  abundance.  Dr.  B.  told  me  as  we  left 
that  he  would  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  stay  there  one  week. 
We  think  of  going  back  this  evening.  Mrs.  N.  promised  to  save 
me  a  lot  of  garden  seeds  to  send  to  you.  She  is  anxious  to  see  you. 

We  left  our  camp  near  Madison  C.  H.  on  the  31st  Ult.  at  6  P.  M. 
and  marched  through  the  town  and  out  five  miles  and  camped — 
yesterday  we  came  to  this  place — today  we  are  resting.  Tomorrow 
we  will  do  something,  but  I  do  not  know  what. 

This  is  the  sabbath,  preaching  day  at  Judson.  I  am  in  hopes  you 
attended.  I  feel  a  little  mean  for  not  going  to  preaching  myself. 
We  had  services  in  our  Brig,  and  I  did  not  attend.  I  have  but  little 
excuse  for  it — will  do  so  no  more. 

The  news  from  Charlestown  is  encouraging  The  enemy  may  take 
it  but  it  will  cost  him  millions  to  do  it.  He  will  find  it  worse  than 
Vicksburg.  C.  is  no  doubt  the  best  fortified  place  in  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  a  fine  place  for  negroes  and  Yankees  to  get  killed. 


11.  Concerning  the  Newmans,  see  note  19  In  the  first  installment.  Dr.  Andrew 
Bowie  was  at  this  time  surgeon  of  the  44th  Georgia  regiment,  having 
been  promoted  from  assistant  surgeon  April  9,  1863.  He  had  previously 
served  in  the  Howard  Grove  Hospital  and  the  General  Hospital  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  Toward  the  end  of  1863  he  was  assigned  to  the  3rd  Alabama, 
and  in  February,  1864,  he  was  placed  on  the  examining  board  for  Bodea 
Division. 
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The  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  England  now  seems  to  be 
a  dead  letter.  There  is  yet  some  hopes  of  France.  The  action  of 
Mexico,  I  think,  will  have  a  good  effect.  It  would  be  worth  more 
pecuniarily  to  France  than  anything  she  could  possibly  do. 

My  Dear,  I  have  written  you  so  much  recently  that  I  am  out  of 
material.  I  know  nothing  but  what  I  have  already  written  you. 

Please  make  my  jeans  as  line  as  you  can  and  send  it  to  me  by 
first  chance.  I  am  beginning  to  need  it  very  much. 

When  I  go  home,  I  will  carry  you  some  thread.  It  is  worth  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  here.  I  think  I  can  get  you  some  in 
Richmond  as  I  go  home — if  not  there,  I  can  somewhere  else.  I 
do  not  know  positively  that  I  can  get  to  go  home  but  I  think  I  can. 
If  we  go  into  winter  quarters  my  chances  will  be  very  good. 

Our  rations  are  better  today  than  they  have  been  in  some  time. 
We  have  been  getting  nothing  but  beef  and  fiour.  Today  we  get  our 
usual  rations  with  the  addition  of  bacon  and  sugar.  There  are 
plenty  of  blackberries  here  and  as  we  are  able  to  shorten  dough 
and  sweeten  harries,  we  will  have  some  pies.  We  have  some  good 
cooks  in  the  Army. 

Our  mess  had  some  bad  luck  this  morning.  The  owner  of  our 
cook  was  wounded  and  left  at  Gettysburg,  and  his  brother  came 
up  from  Ga.  and  carried  the  boy  home  with  him  this  morning,  which 
leaves  us  without  one.  It  is  difficult  to  hire  one  here  even  at  Thirty 
Dollars  per  month.  I  am  in  hopes  we  can  obtain  one  soon.  I 
wonder  if  your  Pa.  would  be  willing  to  send  me  Shade.**  Please 
ask  him  and  inform  me  in  your  next. 

I  have  heard  nothing  more  about  Bud.  I  don’t  know  yet  whether 
I  can  get  a  letter  through  by  fiag  of  truce — will  if  I  possibly  can.** 

Tom  and  all  his  boys  are  well.  Not  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
camps,  and  what  there  is  is  of  a  very  mild  type.  I  am  in  excellent 
health — never  was  in  better.  I  suppose  I  weigh  175  lbs.  I  expect 
a  letter  from  you  tomorrow. 

My  very  best  love  to  Grand  Ma,  Pa.,  Bro.  J.,  Sis.,  and  all  the 
children.  I  will  write  them  all  when  we  get  still  again  Teach 
and  love  all  the  children  Our  precious  Babe  would  have  been  two 
years  old  tomorrow,  had  it  lived  Let  us  bow  humbly  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord 

Write  often  and  lengthy 

Tour  Loving  Husband 

A.  B.  McGarlty“ 


12.  See  note  8,  ante. 

18.  Shade  bad  accompanied  Barnett  Cody  to  the  front  in  Jnly,  1861,  In  the 
capacity  of  body  servant,  but  had  been  sent  home  in  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  it  appeared  that  he  could  not  endnre  the  Virginia  climate.  See 
this  Quarterly  for  September,  1989,  pp.  289,  294,  295,  2OT,  299. 

14.  The  envelope  need  for  this  letter  was  one  of  a  variety  of  soldiers’  en¬ 
velopes  common  in  the  Civil  War  period,  this  particular  design  being 
new  exceedingly  rare.  On  the  left,  at  the  top,  is  an  eagle  with  spread 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  44th  Ga.  Regt 

Sept.  2cd  1863 

Francina — 

Madam — 

Your  abusive  missive  reed,  and  contents  noticed.  You  talk  very 
independently,  when  you  are  sheltered  by  distance.  You  thought 
I  was  too  far  off  to  retaliate.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  can  throw 
mud-balls  as  far  as  you  can,  and  besides  it  will  not  be  always  be¬ 
fore  I  go  home — then  you  may  lookout.  I  have  been  showing  your 
letters  have  I?  Are  they  not  mine  when  I  get  them?  I  have  a 
notion  of  having  some  of  them  published  now,  since  you  have  busied 
yourself  so  much  about  it.  What  would  you  think  of  that,  hey? 
If  you  are  still  mad,  fret  till  your  passion  bursts  of  itself,  then 
you  will  probably  feel  releaved.  As  the  tone  of  this  letter  does  not 
suit  me,  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  I  am  Madam 

Abner. 


My  Own  Dear  Tinie — 

After  a  few  days  of  anxiety  your  and  A.  E.’s  letter  was  gladly 
received.  I  can  not  tell  why  it  was,  but  I  was  very  uneasy  about 
you.  I  suppose  the  great  amount  of  sickness  in  the  country  and 
you  suffering  with  boils  when  I  had  last  heard  from  you,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  in  hopes  now.  My  Darling  that  you  will 
not  get  sick  and  all  the  rest  will  get  well.  I  wish  I  could  be  at 
home  to  attend  to  the  sick;  I  am  in  hopes  it  is  well  done.  If  it  lasts 
much  longer,  I  am  afraid  you,  with  your  untiring  attention,  will 
break  yourself  down.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  willing,  and  know  so 
well  how,  to  wait  on  the  sick.  With  my  present  status  of  health. 


wings  carrying  in  its  beak  a  United  tSates  flag,  above  the  eagle  the 
legend :  “NOT  A  STAR  MUST  FALL.”  Beneath  is  a  complex  of  super¬ 
imposed  stars:  a  ten-point  red  over  a  ten-point  white,  with  red  borders, 
over  this  a  flve-point  blue,  with  seven  small  white  stars  to  each  point, 
this  flve-point  blue  star  encompassing  a  tive-poin*-  white  star,  the  latter 
having  superimposed  upon  it  the  U.  S.  flag  in  the  form  of  a  shield.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  considenrable  trade  in  these  patriotic  covers,  some 
of  them  designed  for  use  by  either  Northern  or  Southern  soldiers.  This 

S articular  design  was  put  out  by  Murray  and  Company,  Stationers,  102 
lassau  Street,  New  York.  Another  stationer  engaged  in  the  business 
was  Robert  Laurence,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York.  The  George  Wal¬ 
cott  Collection  of  Used  Civil  War  Patriotic  Covers,  in  the  Division  of 
Manuscripts  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  contains  specimens  of  unused 
as  well  as  used  covers. 

The  postmark  on  the  envelope  is :  MADISON  C.  H.  VA.  AUO.  2  1863 :  a 
circular  stamp :  DUE,  and  another  circular  stamp :  10.  The  address : 
“Mrs.  Fannie  McOarity,  Fort  Gaines,  Geo.”  is  not  in  Dr.  McOarity’s  hand. 
He  has,  however,  addra :  “Care  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.’’,  and,  in  the  margin, 
“A.  E.  McOarity,  Asst.  Surg.  2l8t  Oa.  Regt.” 

16.  The  exact  date  of  his  transfer  to  44tb  Georgia  is  not  shown  in  the 
records.  On  Aug.  81,  “In  the  field,”  he  gave  a  receipt  for  supplies  re¬ 
quisitioned  for  one  horse,  372  lbs.  of  com,  866  lbs.  of  hay  (dally  allow¬ 
ance,  61  lbs.  com,  141  lbs.  hay). 
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and  with  you  to  help  me,  I  feel  like  I  could  attend  to  all  the  sick 
in  half  of  Henry  County. 

I  am  glad  you  write  favourably  about  my  box  of  clothing.  I  was 
afraid  you  could  not  get  it  ready.  If  you  will  send  It,  I  will  have 
my  clothes  made  up  and  wear  them  home  this  winter.  Cousin  Ike'* 
started  home  this  morning  on  a  twenty  four  days  leave.  He  said 
for  you  to  fix  up  the  box  and  carry  it  to  his  house  about  the  18th 
or  19th  InsL  He  said  he  would  bring  the  box  and  get  to  see  you 
too,  by  that  means.  I  don’t  suppose  you  can  get  it  ready  by  that 
time — if  you  can,  carry  it  to  him.  Then  he  can  tell  me  how  you  look. 
Make  up  the  box  according  to  your  own  notion.  You  know  about 
what  I  need.  I  will  send  you  some  money  the  first  chance.  I  have 
a  One  hundred  dollar  bill  (7.30  per  cent  interest)  which  I  Intend 
to  keep  for  you. 

I  have  just  ate  a  very  hearty  dinner  of  biscuit,  beef  stake,  toma¬ 
toes,  squashes,  cucumbers,  Irish  potatoes  and  rich  sweet  milk,  Iced. 
We,  our  mess,  are  living  splendidly  now.  The  cause  of  it  is.  Asst 
Surg.  Cowherd"  21st  Ga.  lives  in  four  miles  of  our  camp.  We,  Drs. 
Capers'*  of  S.  C.  Spaulding'*  of  Ga.  and  myself  are  all  messing  to¬ 
gether,  —  all  of  different  States.  We  have  a  Medical  mess  of 
clever  agreeable  fellows.  As  long  as  we  remain  here,  we  will  live 
well. 

The  Yankees  are  probably  more  exultant  now  than  ever  before, 
and  with  as  littie  or  less  reason.  They  talk  like  the  Rebellion  is 
almost  crushed.  They  say  that  Ga.  will  be  regenerated  and  redeemed 
in  twenty  days,  that  Charleston  and  Mobile  will  be  theirs  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  the  loyal  people  will  rise  and  throw  off  the  accursed 
bondage  of  Jeff  Davis  and  Co.  What  lying  people  their  big  ones 
are  and  what  dupes  their  little  ones  are.  Their  programme  is  to 
take  Chattanooga,  then  Rome  Ga.  and  then  Atlanta.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  certainly  will  meet  Rosecrans  and  Burnsides  there.  There  is 
some  talk  of  our  Corps  being  sent  down  there.  Whether  it  will  be 


16.  Isaac  Hardeman.  See  note  56,  in  the  first  installment.  His  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  (Henderson)  Hardeman,  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  McQarlty's 
grandfather,  William  Henderson  (Apr.  14,  1794-Feb.  19,  1832). 

17.  A  Field  and  Staff  muster  roll,  Dec.  31,  1863,  to  June  30,  1864,  shows 
C.  Cowherd  as  assistant  surgeon  of  21st  Georgia  regiment,  appointed 
Sept.  16,  1861.  A  roster  at  camp  Rodes,  Petersburg,  Jan.  31,  1865,  records 
him  as  then  present,  and  he  appears  among  the  prisoners  of  war  itaroled  at 
Appomattax  Apr.  9,  1865. 

18.  Concerning  Dr.  LeGrand  G.  Capers,  see  note  25,  In  the  first  installment. 

19.  This  was  doubtless  Dr.  Willie  B.  Spalding,  who,  at  the  age  of  sevmteen, 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  21st  Georgia,  June  27,  1861,  at 
Cedartown,  Ga.  On  Nov.  19,  1861,  he  was  detached  for  hospital  service 
(Sudley  Church),  In  February,  1862,  was  detailed  as  acting  hospital 
steward,  and  served  In  that  capacity  until  December.  1863.  On  Oct.  27, 
1863,  he  applied  for  appointment  as  homital  steward  In  the  1st  Georgia 
cavalry,  then  stationed  near  Loudon,  Tenn.,  stating  that  he  had  been 
acting  hospital  steward  for  nearly  two  yeara  A  like  statement,  appears 
in  a  letter  from  L.  O.  Capers,  Jr.,  surgeon  of  the  21st  Georgia,  Oct.  30, 
to  Col.  John  S.  Branch  of  the  1st  Georgia  cavalry.  The  transfer  was 
approved  by  the  assistant  Secretary  of  War,  J.  A.  Campbell,  Dee.  IT. 
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done  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  If  Lee  and  Davis  say  go, 
we  will  go,  if  not  we  will  not.  If  we  do  yon  must  come  to  see  me. 
Will  you  My  Dear?  I  do  not  think  we  will  remain  still  much  longer. 
The  enemy  is  moving  about  too  much  for  us  to  lie  quiet — we  will 
be  apt  to  either  advance  or  some  of  us  go  somewhere  else. 

We,  my  mess,  are  living  in  style  now.  We  have  a  good  tent  with 
a  large  fly  in  front  which  is  in  the  place  of  a  piaza.  We  have  eight 
chickens  which  live  as  well  and  seem  as  well  contented  as  chickens 
at  a  barnyard.  Our  yards  are  well  swept  and  if  it  was  spring,  we 
would  plant  shrubbery.  We  have  plates,  knives  and  forks,  cups, 
table,  chairs  etc.  We  have  the  best  music  I  ever  heard.  Last  night 
we  had  some  of  the  best  Instruments,  violins,  guitar  and  flute.  Some 
of  the  pieces,  "Sounds  from  Home,"  "My  Dreams  are  still  of  her," 
"Her  Smiles  haunt  me  still"  etc  reminded  me  My  Darling,  of  you, 
very  forceably. 

Our  meetings  are  still  going  on.  The  nights  are  getting  rather 
cool  for  preaching  in  open  air.  As  Bro.  J.  is  unwell  and  is  going 
to  move;  and  it  is  getting  so  cool,  I  will  withdraw  the  earnestness 
of  my  request — still  I  would  like  to  see  him.  If  convenient  I  want 
him  to  come. 

I  am  still  visiting  our  friends — the  good  living  doesn’t  make  me 
sick  now.  My  health  is  excellent.  Love  to  all  the  family  and 
neighbors.  Write  often.  Your  Devoted  Husband,  A.  E.  McGarity. 

I  will  write  Sister  A.E.  soon.  She  wrote  me  a  very  good  and 
sweet  letter." 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camps.  Hd.  Qrs.  44th  Ga.  Regt. 

Sept.  4th  1863. 

My  Ever  Dear  Wife — 

I  wrote  you  day  before  yesterday  I  believe,  but  as  I  have  a  chance 
to  send  a  letter  straight  to  Americus  to  be  mailed,  I  will  write  you 
again.  Maj.  Daniel"  our  Brig.  Quartermaster  starts  home  (Ameri¬ 
cus)  tomorrow  on  a  twenty  flve  days  leave.  I  expect  it  will  suit 
you  better  to  send  the  box  by  him  than  any  of  the  rest  whom  I  have 
suggested.  If  you  conclude  to  send  it  by  him,  bring  or  send  it  to 
Americus  about  the  [blank]  Send  it  however  by  whom  you  prefer. 

I  send  you  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  comb.  You  can  use  them 
Just  as  you  please.  You  might  have  some  teeth  put  in  with  one 
and  break  out  some  teeth  with  (of)  the  other. 


20.  This  postscript  is  written  In  tbe  margin  of  the  first  page.  "Sister  A.  B." 
was  Anne  laisabeth  Cody.  See  note  3,  in  the  first  installmcmt;  also 
Oeorgia  Historical  Quarterly,  Dec.,  1039,  p.  377,  note  38. 

21.  MaJ.  H.  K.  Daniel,  quartermaster  of  Doles’  Brigade. 
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I  am  quite  well — hare  no  news, 
be  very  nice. 


A  few  potatoes  in  the  box  woula 

Tour  Devoted  Husband 

A.  E.  McOarlty** 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

En  Bivouac  Near  Orange  C.  H.  Va. 

Sept.  10th  1863. 

My  Ever  Dear  Wife — 

Our  mail  for  today  has’nt  yet  arrived.  I  am  expecting  a  letter 
from  you  by  it.  If  I  do  not  get  it  this  will  be  three  I  have  written 
since  receiving  any  from  you.  The  last  time  I  wrote  you  I  sent  the 
letter  to  Americus,  by  Maj.  Daniel,  to  be  expressed  from  there.  It 
contained  a  couple  of  presents — one  of  them  a  little  valuable.  If 
you  have  not  received  it,  you  had  better  make  some  enquiries  about 
it.  I  suggested  that  you  send  my  box  by  MaJ.  D.  As  it  is  un¬ 
certain  when  or  from  where  he  will  start  back,  you  had  better  not 

try  to  send  it  by  him.  Please  send  it  by  somebody  that  will  bring  It, 
for  I  assure  you  I  begin  to  need  it. 

I,  as  usual,  have  no  war  news.  We  are  having  a  great  many 
Reviews  which  always  heretofore  have  indicated  a  movement. 

Whether  we  are  to  make  one  soon  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  A 

portion  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  are  in  motion  now.  Where  they  are 
going  or  for  what  purpose  the  “Deponent  sayeth  not."  If  we  get 
into  a  fight  soon  we  will  have  to  go  to  the  Tanks — I  don’t  think 
they  will  come  to  us.  They  are  afraid  of  the  Army  of  N.  Va. 

The  Army  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition  at  present — probably 
more  so  than  ever  before.  The  men  look  better,  cleaner  and  brighter 
than  I  ever  saw  them.  The  Doctors  have  but  little  to  do  now.  A 
little  more  work  would  be  better  for  us,  so  far  as  we  are  individually 
concerned. 

Before  I  forget  it.  Dr.  McQueen,^  who  is  related  to  Col.  McKay’s 
family,  asked  me  to  remember  him  to  them.  He  is  quite  well.  Tou 
will  please  say  as  much  to  them  The  Doctor  is  an  Asst.  Surg.  in 
the  2cd.  N.  C.  Batallion.  Cousin  Tom  wishes  also  to  be  remembered 
to  the  Col  and  family,  particularly  Miss  Maggie.  He  is  in  love. 
Can’t  you  say  something  encouraging  to  him?  Say  it  in  a  letter 
to  me  and  I  will  tell  him.  Tell  Miss  Josie  I  have  not  received  her 
letter  yet,  but  am  expecting  it. 

22.  The  envelope  has:  (aender’s  addresa)  A.  E.  McGarlty,  Actg.  Surg.  44th 
Oa.  Beat.:  (addreaa:)  Mra.  Fannie  C.  McOarity,  Fort  Gainea,  Oa.  Care 
Wm.  ^unt  and  Co.;  (poetmark:)  ORANGE  CH  VA  SEP  5  DUB  10. 

28.  Archibald  A.  McQueen  had  been  appointed  from  Alabama,  Nov.  13,  1861. 
and  aaa^ed  to  the  6th  Alabama  volunteera  Dec.  16,  1861.  A  Fieid 
and  Staff  mnater  roll  of  the  2nd  North  Carolina  battalion  for  Sept,  and 
Oct.,  1868,  recorda  that  he  waa  aaalgned  to  dnty  with  that  battalion  Ang. 
10.  However,  on  Nov.  1,  1864,  he  appeara  to  have  been  again  with  the 
6tb  Alabama  volunteera  He  ia  enrolled  among  the  prlaonera  of  war  Apr. 
9.  1865. 
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A  few  nights  since  a  parcel  of  us  Doctors  went  out  to  serenade 
some  young  ladies.  We  gave  them  some  good  music  and  they  gave 
us  quite  a  warm  reception,  good  cakes,  wine,  fruits  etc.  We  had 
really  a  pleasant  time. 

We  are  having  fine  weather — nights  cool.  I  expect  to  go  to  Rich¬ 
mond  in  a  few  days  to  be  examined  for  Surg.  It  is  said  that  that 
Board  is  awfully  tight.  I  am  quite  well.  Love  to  everybody  Your 
Devoted  Husband. 

A.  E.  McQarlty. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McQurity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  Somewhere  on  Rapidann 

Sept  23rd  1863 

Dear  Wife — 

Since  writing  you,  except  a  hurried  line  the  other  day,  I  have 
reed,  two  of  your  precious  letters  (one  by  Col.  L.^)  Also  a  good 
deal  of  verbal  news  from  him  and  Nathan.^  The  cause  of  my  long 
silence  is  continued  excitement  with  expectation  of  an  engagement. 
We  are  all  the  time  expecting  it,  still  it  seemeth  no  nearrer  than 
it  did  a  week  since.  We  are  well  fortified  all  along  the  river  and 
in  perfect  readiness  for  a  fight.  We  have  skirmishing  occasionally 
with  some  casualties  on  both  sides.  We  take  a  few  prisoners  almost 
every  day.  I  can’t  tell  whether  a  general  engagement  will  come  off 
or  not.  It  is  generally  thought  there  will.  If  there  does,  listen 
out  for  a  big  victory.  True  one  of  our  main  Corps  is  gone  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  (Longstreets)  but  we  every  way  prepared  for  Meade.  We 
are  large  enough  and  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  Army  are  very  fine. 
We  expect  to  fight  behind  breastworks  this  time,  a  thing  quite  un¬ 
usual  for  this  Army. 

The  last  news  from  Tenn.  or  rather  Ga  is  good.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  Bragg  and  Longstreet  will  drive  the  Vandals  out  of  both  States. 
The  good  people  of  East  Tenn.  are  suffering  a  great  deal  now, 
probably  more  by  Tenn.  tories  than  by  Yankees  proper.  I  am  in 
hopes  they  will  be  relieved  and  every  disaffected  scoundrel  either 
hung  or  sent  to  Yankeedom.  I  am,  if  possible,  more  ultry  now 
than  ever  before.  I  want  to  fight  as  long  as  we  have  men  and  then 
the  women.  This  movement  broke  into  our  good  meetings  very 
materially.  Bros.  Taylor^  of  Va.  and  Chaudoin”  of  Oa.  were  with 

24.  Col.  James  N.  LIghtfoot  of  the  6th  Alabama  regiment  of  Infantry. 

25.  A  negro  boy  from  the  Cody  estate.  See  the  letter  of  James  N.  Li^t- 
foot,  June  0,  1861,  in  Oeorgia  HUtorioal  Quarterly.  Dec.,  1941. 

26.  Rev.  James  Barnett  Taylor  (Mar.  16,  1804-D^.  22,  1871).  A  sketch 
of  him  is  in  Diet.  Am.  iBog.;  also  In  Tyler,  Bneyelo.  va.  Biog.,  III.  298. 

27.  Rev.  W.  N.  Chaudoln  (Aug.  10,  1829-Jan.  22,  1904)  was  bom  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  but  removed  to  Georgia  about  1857.  He  was  thereafter, 
nntil  about  1880,  pastor  of  churches  in  southwest  Georgia.  For  the  next 
twenty-one  years  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Florida  Baptist 
Mission  Board:  See  also  J.  William  Jones,  Christ  in  Camp,  848,  846. 
“Bro.  J.’’,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph,  was  Jesse  M.  L.  Burnett,  father 
of  this  contributor. 
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UB.  On  Sunday  before  we  moved  on  Monday  we  bad  twenty  seven 
tmersions.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  revival  anywhere  as  we  were 
having.  Bro.  C’s  health  is  feeble.  He  told  me  about  being  to  see 
you  all  in  June  last.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Bro.  J.  is  coming, 
though  the  best  season  is  over. 

I  acknowledge  the  Justness  of  your  rebuke  for  my  not  writing 
to  my  parents.  I  will  do  better  in  the  future.  I  hope  you  will 
write  them  also. 

I  have  been  expecting  to  go  to  Richmond  every  day  for  the  last 
ten,  but  do  not  like  to  go  when  a  fight  is  expected.  I  have  a  leave 
and  can  go  any  day  I  please.  I  wish  it  was  for  thirty  days  instead 
of  three,  then  I  would  go  somewhere  else.  I  may  go  to  R.  tomor¬ 
row,  if  I  do  I’ll  write  you  from  there. 

I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  day  as  you  will  see  from  handwrite. 
Jim  Tom  and  others  are  well.  I  am  also. 

Write  often,  and  get  along  as  well  as  you  can. 

Love  to  everybody. 

Your  Husband 

A.  E.  McQarity 

Dr.  A.  E.  McQarity  to  Mrt.  McOority. 

Near  Kelly’s  Ford  on  the  Rappahannock  River 

Oct.  20th  1863. 

My  Own  Dear  Wife — 

Day  before  yesterday  I  wrote  you  a  few  hurried  lines — imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  I  reed,  a  short  letter  from  Sis.**  stating  that  you 
were  too  busy  to  write  etc.  Last  night  I  reed,  a  long,  sweet  letter 
from  you  of  the  8th  inst.  I  was  truly  glad  to  get  them  both.  Twenty 
days  is  a  long  time  to  be  without  a  letter  from  my  Dear  Little  Wife 
It  will  not  be  so  again,  will  it?  It  is  thought  that  our  years  work 
is  about  done.  It  is,  unless  the  Yankees  make  an  advance  move¬ 
ment  on  us.  We  are  halted  here  for  the  purpose  of  going  into 
quarters  and  awaiting  events.  The  probability  is  we  will  winter 
near  this  place.  We  are  ten  miles  from  Culpeper,  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  rivers  Just  above  their  confiuence.  It 
is  a  low,  fiat  country,  and  1  am  fearful  will  be  very  muddy  in  the 
winter. 

The  campaign  through  which  we  have  Just  passed  left  us  almost 
in  as  good  fix  as  when  we  started  on  it.  Three  days  rest  is  all  the 
men  need.  Some  few  made  the  trip  bare-footed  and  of  course  their 
feet  are  a  little  sore.  There  is  no  sickness,  comparatively,  in  the 
Army.  Our  Regt.  numbers  between  four  and  five  hundred  men 
present  and  I  have  but  two  sick  men  this  morning. 


28.  Mrs.  Henrietta  (Cody)  Burnett. 
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I  suffered  more  yesterday  morning  for  about  two  hours  than  I 
have  since  I  have  been  in  the  service.  We  were  ordered  to  march 
at  3  Vi  oclock  A.  M.  As  it  was  pleasant  I  put  my  overcoat  and 
oilcloth  in  an  ambulance,  and  moved  off  with  the  Regt.  leaving  them 
behind.  It  commenced  raining  pretty  soon,  followed  by  a  perfect 
hail-storm.  My  suffering  was  almost  intolerable,  but  after  get¬ 
ting  to  a  fire  I  was  all  right  again.  The  weather  is  very  fine  now. 

I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  success  of  our  little  campaign — 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a  perfect  one.  We  accomplished  a  great 
deal  with  but  little  loss.  We  had  little  fights  almost  every  day,  but 
no  general  engagement.  The  men  got  but  few  blankets  and  over¬ 
coats.  They  are  more  dissatisfied  about  that  than  anything  else. 
The  enemy  run  a  little  too  fast  for  them  this  time.  I  never  saw 
such  a  stampede  as  they  made  last  Saturday  trying  to  get  a  large 
Wagon  Train  out  of  our  way.  They  saved  most  of  it. 

I  drew  pay  for  the  Month  of  Sept,  this  morning.”  I  owe  most  of 
it.  I  am  going  to  saving  money  now  to  go  home  on.  I  want  to  go 
in  Nov.  or  Deer.  I  shall  telegraph  you  to  meet  me  at  Franklin. 
When  you  come  to  meet  me  you  had  better  bring  somebody  to  meet 
me  at  the  Depot  to  carry  my  baggage  over  the  river.  Do  not  look 
for  me  till  I  write  you  more  about  it,  as  I  may  not  get  off  exactly 
when  I  want  to.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get'  a  leave,  even 
when  it  is  promised  to  him.  I  want  Billie”  to  come  and  bring  my 
box  before  I  put  in  an  application. 

My  Darling,  I  feel  mighty  well  this  morning — a  parcel  of  us  went 
to  the  creek  this  morning  and  took  a  good  bath,  and  then  put  on 
clean  clothes  So  I  am  not  supporting  any  Yankee  vermin  at  pres¬ 
ent.  A  few  of  them  remained  with  me  till  I  changed  clothes.  I 
detest  them  worse  than  any  body. 

Say  to  Uncle  McCormick”  that  I  never  received  his  letter.  I 
would  like  very  much  indeed  to  receive  one  from  him,  and  would 
certainly  answer  it.  Give  him  my  best  love  and  tell  him  to  stay 
till  I  go  home.  I  want  to  see  him. 

Our  beef  and  biscuit  are  about  ready  now,  and  I  cant  send  this 
off  till  tomorrow  I  will  wait  till  then  to  finish  it. 

I  have  not  heard  from  the  Surgn  Genl.  yet.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
I  will  not  be  promoted  till  my  time  comes.  If  I  fail  this  time  I  shall 
try  it  no  more. 

Till  tomorrow.  My  Darling,  a  gentle  Good  Bye.  May  you  have  a 


29.  The  voucher  for  this  payment  is  not  among  the  records,  hut  on  Sept. 
80  he  receipted  for  a  special  requisition  “For  the  Hospital  Dept." ;  one 
pair  of  shoes,  $10.00;  one  pair  of  socks,  $1.00;  one  pair  of  pants,  $11.00. 

80.  William  B.  Ughtfoot.  See  the  letters  of  Oct.  81,  Nov.  2  and  17,  post. 

81.  Paul  McCormick  of  Micanopy,  Florida,  brother  of  Rev.  Edmund  Cody’s 
mother,  therefore  the  great-uncle  of  Mrs.  McQarity.  See  this  Quartenv 
for  December,  1841,  p.  896. 
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pleasant  dream  tonight.  I  will  now  kiss  your  ambrotype  and  eat 
dinner,  and  then  I  will  smoke — 

Oct.  21st'*  Everything  quiet  this  lovely  morning.  The  weather  is 
delightful  now. 

I  have  no  news  from  any  quarter  to  write  you.  We  have  reed, 
no  papers  in  some  time — know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  Tenn. 
I  hope  all  is  right  there.  Tell  Sis  to  write  me  again  and  let  her 
letters  be  longer.  Tell  all  the  rest  to  do  likewise. 

Jim,  Tom  and  all  the  boys  are  quite  well — I  likewise — 

The  mail-man  is  coming,  and  breakfast  is  ready,  so  I  must  close — 
Love  to  all  and  kisses  without  number — Write  often,  My  Darl¬ 
ing,  please. 

Your  Loving  Husband, 

A.  E.  McOarity. 


Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrt.  McOarity. 

Near  Kelley’s  Ford,  Va.  Oct.  31st  1863. 

This  morning  was  cloudy  and  raining — at  12  M.  clear  and  warm. 
But  little  sickness  on  hand  at  present — probably  a  dozen  cases 
under  treatment — none  serious.  Was  called  up  last  night  to  see 
a  man  in  Co.  (F)  with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  in  left  lung — relieved  him  in  twenty  minutes — hated  to  have 
to  get  up  very  much.  But  as  I  have  so  little  to  do  generally  I 
ought  not  to  grumble  at  small  things. 

This  is  the  day  for  mustering  the  troops  for  pay,  which  is  done 
every  two  months — will  take  place  this  evening  at  two  oclock. 
The  men  will  be  paid  off  soon,  then  Sutlers  will  flourish. 

The  mail  has  Just  arrived — probably  I  will  get  a  letter  from  my 
Tinie — had  none  since  the  8th  inst.  None  for  me.  Why  don’t  I  get 
one?  I  wonder  if  Billie  is  coming!  I  am  getting  very  anxious  to 
hear  from  home. 

Wrote  to  my  Tinie  yesterday  by  Lt.  Wilcoxen."  I  know  she  has 
written  me  since  the  8th  if  nothing  is  the  matter.  In  her  last  she 
said  her  health  was  remarkably  good.  I  hope  it  is  so  yet.  Dr. 
Campbell"  goes  after  corn  to  feed  our  horses  night  and  morning — 
gets  2  Vi  lbs  for  each  feed — small  rations.  I  cut  wood  to  make  Are 


32.  The  addition  of  Oct.  21  la  in  pencil. 

83.  Lient.  Sidney  Wilcoxen  of  Company  B.  6tli  Alabama.  See  thla  Quarterly, 
Dec.  1939,  p.  315,  and  March,  1942,  p.  88. 

84.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Campbell  had  been  appointed  aasistant  aurgeon  of  the  44th 
Georgia  July  11,  1863.  In  the  following  December  he  waa  tranaferred 
to  Stonewall  Hoapital,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  becauae  of  Inability  to  per¬ 
form  field  duty.  March  26,  1864,  be  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
44th  Georgia  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Christian.  See  note  54,  poet. 
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night  and  morning  and  Wynne**  (Hospt.  Steward)  makes  up  bed. 
Cold  and  windy  at  sundown.  Biscuit  and  hash  tor  each  meal  today. 

Not.  1st  A  bright,  clear,  cold  and  frosty  Sabbath  Morning,  Dr. 
C.**  rose  and  made  the  fire  early — a  very  poor  one.  I  got  up,  tore 
it  down  and  made  it  over.  We  then  had  a  good  fire.  A  little  more 
sickness  among  the  men  than  yesterday.  One  man  cut  his  foot  pret¬ 
ty  badly — I  sewed  it  up. 

Bathed  well  and  dressed  up  today — put  on  my  new  pants.  Did  not 
go  to  preaching — read  the  ten  first  chapters  of  John  and  several 
in  Old  Testament.  Col.  Lightfoot  and  AdJ.  Thomas”  called  on  me 
in  evening — Col.  L.  reed,  a  letter  from  Cousin  M  **  dated  23rd  inst. 
No  news  from  my  Tinie.  A  little  uneasy.  Pleasant  day — cool  at 
night.  No  corn  for  horse,  bad,  bader,  badest. 

Nov.  2cd.  A  fine  cold  frosty  morning.  I  made  fire — hard  to  get 
to  burning  with  material  on  hand.  Dreamed  of  My  Darling  last 
night — thought  she  looked  very  well  indeed.  Our  Regt.  and  21st  went 
on  picket  this  morning.  I  remained  at  camp  to  make  out  receipts 
of  all  Medicines  on  hand  to  send  to  Surgn  Genl.  A  considerable 
Job  to  look  over  everything  and  get  it  straight.  Mail  Just  in  and 
brought  me  no  letter — what  can  be  the  matter?  I  hope  My  Darling 
is  not  sick.  Had  a  poor  dinner  and  supper  today  because  of  having 
no  cook.  Sergt.  Gibson**  cooked  us  a  good  breakfast  this  morning. 

I  would  write  more  if  I  had  time.  I  will  send  this  to  Tinie  and 
finish  the  page  when  I  go  home. 

Good  Bye  Sweet  One. 

[No  Signature] 


35.  Oscar  S.  Wynne  enlisted  as  a  private  at  Eatonton,  Oeorgla,  In  March, 
1862,  was  wounded  (gunshot  wound  In  the  head)  in  September  and  sent 
to  Chlmboraso  Hospital  No.  4  In  Richmond  (Sept.  26),  whence  he  was 
transferred,  a  month  later  to  Hospital  No.  5,  and  returned  to  duty  Jan. 
17,  1863.  He  was  probably  then  made  hospital  steward,  although  no 
record  of  such  an  appointment  has  been  found.  There  is,  however,  a 
record  that  be  was  paid  as  hospital  steward  from  Dec.  31,  1863,  to  Aug. 
31,  1864.  He  is  enrolled  among  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Appomattox  Apr. 
9,  1865. 

36.  Presumably  Dr.  Robert  B.  Campbell.  See  note  34,  above. 

37.  John  Whit  Thomas  of  the  6th  Alabama.  He  was  commissioned  adjnstant 
Apr.  11,  1863,  and  was  killed  In  action  May  12,  1864. 

38.  "Cousin  M.”  was  Mrs.  Mary  (McAlUster)  Lightfoot,  wife  of  CoL  James 
N.  Lightfoot. 

39.  Harrison  H.  Olbson  enlisted  in  Company  E,  44th  Georgia,  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  North  Carolina,  May  10,  1862.  A  muster  roll  of  Apr.  1,  1864, 
records  him  as  second  sergeant,  one  of  July  and  August,  1864,  as  first  ser¬ 
geant.  His  name  appears  among  the  prloners  of  war  at  Appomatos,  Apr. 
9.  1865. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McQurity  to  Ur».  McOarity. 

Hd.  qn.  44th  Oa.  Regt. 

Kelly’s  Ford  Va. 

Not.  2cd.  1863. 

My  Dear  Tinie — 

I  have  been  very  busy  today,  fixing  up  receipts  for  all  the  Medical 
and  Hospital  supplies  that  I  have  on  hand.  I  hare  Just  got  through 
and  as  it  is  not  quite  night,  I  will  write  you  a  line.  I  am  getting 
very  uneasy  about  not  bearing  from  you.  How  many  letters  have 
you  received  since  you  wrote?  I  have  written  about  seven  since 
I  reed.  one.  I  attributed  your  long  silence  to  waiting  for  Billie**  to 
get  off.  But  he  has  not  come — neither  can  I  hear  whether  he  is  com¬ 
ing.  Jim  and  Tom  do  not  think  be  is  coming  yet  a  while.  My  Darling, 
please  do  write  me — I  would  you,  if  I  [had]  to  do  it  with  my  left  hand. 

If  you  can’t  write  a  long  letter,  write  a  short  one,  to  let  me  know 
how  you  are  getting  on.  I  imagine  so  many  causes  when  you  delay 
so  long. 

I  am  not  entirely  well  yet,  but  am  improving  every  day.  I  think 
the  water  we  are  using  is  the  cause  of  my  little  attack  as  well  as 
that  of  others.  Our  camp  is  unfortunately  located  as  regards  water. 
We  have  tried  to  dig  wells,  but  can’t  do  it  on  the  account  of  rock. 

We  are  having  fine  weather  at  present.  I  believe  I  will  send  you 
a  little  “diary”  that  I  have  kept  for  the  three  days  ending  this 
evening,  not  that  it  is  anyways  interesting,  but  because  it  will  help  to 
fill  out  my  hurried  letter.  I  have  to  go  to  cutting  wood  now  and 
hence  hav’nt  time  to  write  much.  We  have  to  wait  on  ourselves  en¬ 
tirely — have  no  negro,  nor  can  we  get  one  at  any  price.  Please  look 
me  out  one  by  the  time  I  go  home,  which  will  be  about  one  month 
hence,  I  think. 

No  news  here — everything  quiet.  We  may  have  another  fight  this 
winter — very  doubtful. 

I  must  close.  Love  to  all.  Write  often 

Your  Loving  Husband 
A.  B.  McOarity 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Nov.  17th  1863.  Dear  Tinie — Yesterday,  I  wrote  Bro.  Jesse  a  hur- 
'ried  line,  and  as  the  mail  will  not  leave  till  evening,  I  will  try 
to  get  the  letter  back,  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  mail  carrier, 
and  enclose  a  line  to  you.  A  very  unusual  thing,  comparatively,  hap¬ 
pened  this  morning.  Vis.,  we  had  no  orders  to  move.  We  have  made 
short  moves  every  day  since  we  have  been  here  till  today.  I  am 


40.  WUliam  B.  Llghtfoot.  See  thia  Quarterly,  March,  1942,  pp.  83,  80 ;  also 
note  46  post,  and  under  Sept.  SO,  1864,  In  the  next  installment. 
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in  hopes  we  will  stop  it  for  a  while.  It  is  Just  as  much  trouble  to 
make  a  short  move  as  a  long  one — fixing  up  to  start  is  the  annoyance. 

Last  night  and  this  morning  we  had  a  cold  rain.  It  is  fair  and 
pleasant  at  present  Pretty  weather  will  not  be  apt  to  last  much 
longer;  it  will  not,  unless  there  is  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rule  in  this  country. 

All  quiet  in  our  front  this  morning — no  Yanks  to  be  seen  except 
an  occasional  Vidette.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  fight  here 
remains  to  be  seen.  PYom  appearances  our  Gen’s  think  we  will.  We 
are  all  the  time  strengthening  our  fortifications.  It  is  an  utter  im¬ 
possibility  for  the  Enemy  to  break  our  lines  by  a  front  attack.  Their 
only  chance  to  effect  anything  is  to  flank  us,  by  crossing  either  above 
or  below  us.  And  should  they  do  that,  they  will  find  us  ready.  We 
are  fortifying  parallel  with  the  river  on  our  front  and  at  right  angles 
to  it  above  and  below  us.  They  can’t  surprise  us  here,  as  they  did 
at  Kelly’s  Ford.  I  can’t  see  why  we  ever  stopped  at  the  latter  place. 
It  certainly  was  a  great  oversight,  on  the  part  of  somebody,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  considerable  loss.  May  such  a  surprise  never  again  befall 
us. 

My  Darling,  I  don’t  know  when  I  will  ever  get  done  thanking  you 
for  the  things  you  sent  me.  The  only  difficulty  was  there  are  too 
many  in  my  mess — seven  white  and  one  black.  I  had  to  go  into  a 
mess  the  other  day  where  there  was  a  negro.  I  couldn’t  stand  it 
to  do  everything  myself.  If  I  had  just  had  the  other  Doctor  and 
Hospital  Stewart,  the  things  would  have  lasted  as  long  again.  If 
you  can  find  me  a  negro  by  the  time  I  go  home  I  will  fix  us  a  mess 
to  suit  me.  But  My  Darling  do  not  look  for  me  till  I  write  you  that 
I  am  coming.  There  is  no  chance  to  get  off  until  the  campaign  is 
known  to  be  over.  I  think  Gen.  Lee  was  more  or  less  fooled  when 
he  commenced  furloughing  before,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  so  any 
more.  As  soon  there  is  an  opening  for  leaves  of  absence  I  expect 
to  see  somebody  in  Henry,  if  nothing  happens.  I  dreamed  of  seeing 
her  last  night — I  thought  she  was  sorter  “pestered”  with  me  about 
something.  But  I  shall  take  that  part  of  the  dream  by  contraries. 
I  know  she  would’nt  be  “pestered”  with  me,  if  I  were  to  go  home. 

The  drum  beats  for  preaching — I  will  suspend  and  go.  Till  then 
Good  Bye. 

Well,  My  Darling,  we  had  a  very  interesting  sermon  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodd  of  Ga.  ( Methodist. )“  Text  1st  ch.  and  28th  verse  of  Col.  We 


41.  Rev.  Dr.  B.  D.  Ragsdale  of  Macon,  historian  of  Georgia  Baptists,  thinks 
this  was  probably  Rew.  John  Dodd  (bom  Aug.  3,  1809),  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Fayette  County,  Georgia,  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
See  Hittory  of  Oeorgia  Baptiiti  (compiled  by  the  Ohrittian  Index,  1881), 
pp.  193-194. 
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can’t  have  preaching  as  often  as  heretofore,  because  of  our  migrating 
Qnaiities,  but  have  it  every  chance.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  mani¬ 
fested. 

Col.  L.  came  over  to  see  me  last  night.  He  looks  unusually  well. 
Billie  seems  very  well  pleased.  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  stand  the 
service.  Jim  and  Tom  got  their  trunk  yesterday.  I  sent  one  pr.  of 
the  socks  to  Tom  and  some  of  the  potatoes.  They  are  as  glad  to  get 
something  good  to  eat  as  your  old  spouse  is.  I  want  you  to  save  me 
some  cabbage  if  you  can — They  are  so  nice  in  the  winter.  I  will 
carry  you  some  Irish  potatoes  and  some  of  the  best  quality  of  tomatoes 
seed  when  I  go.  They  are  a  long  ways  better  than  ours. 

My  Darling,  I  made  a  Requisition  for  a  mess  chest  the  other  day, 
and  had  but  little  idea  of  getting  it — ^but  it  has  arrived,  well  furnished 
with  everirthing  necessary.**  I  am  now  well  fixed  up  in  the  way  of 
table  equippage.  The  syrup  and  butter  do  look  so  nice  in  plates 
with  knives  and  forks  to  eat  with.  Would  you  like  to  see  one  of 
our  meals?  It  is  getting  late  in  the  evening,  and  so  I  will  close  and 
go  and  see  if  I  can  find  the  note  I  wrote  Bro.  Jesse  to  enclose  this 
in  it. 

Please,  My  Dear,  have  the  jeans  ready  by  the  time  I  go  home,  for 
I  assure  you  I  need  it.  I  would  like  for  you  to  have  me  three  or 
four  yards  to  make  a  cape  of  also,  if  you  can. 

Write  often.  Love  to  all. 

For  a  few  days.  Sweet  One,  Good  Bye. 

Abner. 


My  Dear  Wife— 


A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  44th  Ga.  Regt. 

Between  Raccoon  and  Morton’s  Fords,  Va. 
Nov.  18th,  1863. 


My  friend  Lieut.  Wm.  Powell**  of  our  Regt.  has  promised  me  some 
fine  Spanish  Tobacco  seed,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  his 
family  in  Fayette  County  Ga.  with  this  note.  Said  tobacco  is  entirely 
for  smoking — will  not  do  to  chew  at  all.  It  is  the  tobacco  of  which 
the  Havana  Cigar  is  made. 

Tour  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarlty 


42.  This  reqnlsitloii  Is  not  amongst  the  existing  records. 

43.  William  Powell  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  O,  44th  Oeortda,  March 
4,  1862,  at  Fayette,  Oa.  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  dates  given 
of  his  appointments  as  second  lletuenant  and  first  lieutenant,  but  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  second  lieutenant  at  this  time. 
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[On  reverse  side  of  note:] 

Lieut.  Powell,  will  please  have  the  seed  sent  to  the  following  addreu 
And  Oblige, 

A.  E.  McOarity. 

Mrs.  Fannie  C.  C.  McGarity 
Fort  Gaines 

Clay  County 
Ga. 

Care  .  ] 

Wm.  Mount  and  Co.]“ 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  Binai  (McCormick)  Cody. 

Between  Raccoon  and  Morton’s  Fords. 

November  19th,  1863. 

Dear  Grand  Ma. 

As  I  am  master  of  a  little  time  to  day,  I  will  devote  it  to  writing 
you.  We  are  quietly  lying  in  camp,  and  have  been  ever  since  the 
16th.  The  Yankees  came  in  sight  of  the  river  early  this  morning, 
looked  about  a  little  and  retired.  They  no  doubt  intend  trying  to 
cross  here,  provided  they  can  find  a  weak  point.  This  they  will  not 
do,  but  they  may  find  one  that  they  imagine  is  so,  and'  try  it  anyhow. 
If  they  do,  they  will  find  something  worse  than  Fredericksburg.  Our 
position  is  remarkably  strong.  There  is  but  one  chance  for  the  enemy 
to  get  us  out  of  our  fortifications  and  that  is,  to  cross  below  us  and 
go  on  towards  Richmond,  which  as  a  matter  of  course  would  draw  us 
out.  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  Abolition  Army  could  whip  us  here. 
The  positions  are  naturally  good,  and  we  are  making  them  perfect 
Gibralters.  I  can’t  say  what  will  be  done — the  weather  is  too  fine 
for  Meade  to  lay  still,  when  the  Federal  Authorities  are  so  clamorous 
for  him  to  move  forward.  Time  can  only  develope  what  awaits  us. 
We  may  have  another  general  engagement — should  we,  may  God  give 
us  the  Victory.  Some  of  our  Army  has  been  a  little  crest-fallen  be¬ 
cause  of  our  retreat  from  the  Rappahannock,  but  it  is  getting  over 
it  now.  The  men  are  in  fine  spirits  and  ready  for  a  fight,  march 
or  anything  else  that  may  be  ordered. 

I  was  mistaken,  in  my  letter  to  Tinie,  in  Bro.  Dodd’s  persuasion. 
I  only  judged  from  his  sermon.  He  is  a  Baptist  and  an  excellent 
man.  Night  before  last  he  preached  from  the  door  of  my  tent.  He 
gave  us  an  impressive  sermon.  He  intends  remaining  with  us  a  week 
or  two.  The  Army  is  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  on  the 
subject  of  Religion.  We  now  have  a  very  interesting  Young  Men’s 


44.  The  same  address  is  on  an  envelope  found  with  the  letter,  but  ap¬ 
parently  In  a  hand  other  than  that  of  Dr.  McOarity.  In  the  upi>er  right- 
hand  corner  is  written :  “paid  10”. 
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Christian  Association  in  oar  Brigade.^  It  meets  eveir  Saturday, 
when  practicable.  A  great  many  have  become  members  of  it.  It 
promises  to  effect  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  weather  remains  pleasant — nnusaally  so  for  the  season  and 
climate.  Dry  and  pleasant  with  Just  enough  stiffness  in  the  air  to 
make  one  feel  buoyant.  We  will  be  apt  to  hare  a  plenty  of  winter 
when  it  does  set  in. 

We  are  quiet  in  camps  this  morning — some  on  guard,  some  at  work 
on  breast-works,  some  at  work  on  their  tents,  some  making  little  huts, 
some  cooking  and  some  doing  nothing.  The  latter  is  probably  better 
represented  than  either  of  the  other  vocations.  Soldiering  is  a  great 
encourager  of  laziness.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  becoming  a  pupil  of  that 
school.  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  learned  too  much  at  that  institu¬ 
tion.  From  what  I  hear  about  Tinie,  there  is  none  in  *‘my  little 
family”  except  what  I  have  myself.  It  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  know  that  I  have  such  a  noble  and  domestic  a  wife.  I  wish, 
however,  she  would  devote  a  little  more  time  to  writing  me. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  socks.  I  sent  Thomas^  one  pair  and 
kept  one.  Please  have  me  some  more  just  like  them,  when  I  get  home. 

Billie  has  Just  called  on  me.  He  is  very  well  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  cold.  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  stand  the  service  well.  He 
tells  me  he  wrote  William  yesterday.  Jim  and  Tom  are  quite  well. 

As  I  want  to  write  Ann  E.  and  W.”  a  line  I  will  close.  Write  me. 
Love  to  All. 

Tour  Grand  Son. 

A.  E.  McOarity. 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Anne  Elizabeth  and  William  Henderson  Cody. 

[November  19,  1863.] 

Dear  Sister  A.  E.  and  Bro.  W. 

I  imagine  you  are  to  day  studying  diligently  in  school.  I  am  glad 
you  are  so  well  pleased  with  your  Teacher.  Now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  study,  if  you  want  to  be  educated.  Tou  should  lose  no  time 
that  can  possibly  be  given  to  study.  Write  me  what  you  are  both 
studying,  how  many  you  have  in  school  and  all  about  it.  Also  write 
me  whether  your  school  will  be  kept  up  next  year,  and  if  not  whether 
you  are  going  any  where  else.  Do  you  have  any  Sabbath  School 
this  year? 

I  am  getting  along  very  well  in  the  War.  I  begin  to  want  to  go 
home  very  much,  and  think  I  will  get  to  do  so  before  a  great  while. 

45.  Orzaniied  in  America  In  December,  1851,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  grew  rapidly  for  a  decade,  but  during  the  war  its  activities  were  con¬ 
fined  for  the  most  part  to  work  among  the  soldiers. 

46.  Capt.  Thomas  Lightfoot.  “Billie”,  below,  was  William  E.  Llghtfoot, 

younger  brother  of  Thomas.  See  note  40.  ante.  “William”,  in  the  same 
paragraph,  was  William  Cody.  t 

47.  The  next  succeeding  letter,  which,  however,  follows  this  letter  on  the 
same  sheeet. 
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As  soon  as  we  get  into  permanent  winter  quarters,  I  am  going  to 
work  for  a  furlough.  I  want  to  stay  at  home  about  twenty  or  thirty 
days.  It  will  take  ten  or  twelve  to  go  there  and  back. 

I  reed.  A.  E.’s  letter  but  have  not  seen  anything  of  W.  s.  I  want 
you  both  to  write  me,  and  tell  your  eldest  Sis**  to  write  me  too.  Her 
letters  have  been  pretty  scarce  for  some  time. 

Also  tell  Tinie  to  save  me  something  good  to  eat.  Kiss  her  for  me 
and  be  affectionate,  obedient  and  good. 

Your  Brother 

Abner — 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOaritv  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

November  19,  1863. 

7  oclock  P.M.  Dear  Tinie — 

Mail  just  in  and  no  letter  for  me.  I  will  write  you  soon.  I  am 
very  well — hope  you  have  entirely  recovered  from  your  attack  of 
Urticaria. 

Your  Devoted  Husband 
A.  E.  M.** 


Major  John  C.  Key"  to  Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity. 

Camp  44  Oa.  Regt.  Jany  11th,  1864 

Well  Doctor  McOarity;** 

Simply  for  a  rarity: 

I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  paines; 

To  write  you  a  short  note  to  Fort  Gaines; 

And  I  have  to  say  that  since  your  sojourn; 

To  the  44  has  been  assigned  another  surgeon ; 


48.  Mrs.  McOarity. 

49.  Thia  note  is  appended  to  the  preceding  letter,  which  itself  is  appended 
to  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Sinai  Cody.  The  envelope  in  which  all  three  let¬ 
ters  were  enclosed  is  addressed :  “Mrs.  Sina  Cody,  Fort  Gaines,  Clay 
County,  Georgia.  Care  Rev.  E.  Cody,  Franklin,  Ala.*’  There  is  no  post¬ 
mark  except,  “DUE  10”.  Across  the  end  of  the  envelope  Is:  "A.  B. 
McOarity  Actg  Surgn  44th  Regt.  Ga.  Vols.” 

50.  John  C.  Key  of  Jasper  County,  Georgia,  enlisted  in  Company  B,  44th 
Georgia  regiment,  March  4,  1862,  and  was  elected  captain  March  5.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  at  Gettysburg  July  1  and  left  the  field.  Admitted 
to  the  hospital  July  21,  on  the  26th  he  was  furloughed  for  forty  days. 
He  was  appointed  major  Nov.  6,  1863  (to  rank  from  Sept.  11).  March 
24,  1864,  ne  applied  for  retirement  to  the  Invalid  Corps,  as  permanently 
disabled  for  field  duty,  and  in  May  following  was  tentatively  registered 
as  of  that  corps.  After  his  application  bad  been  mulled  over  by  officers 
and  medical  boards  for  five  months,  a  Macon  board  certified  that  his 
disability  was  not  permanent,  but  recommended  that  he  be  temporarily 
assigned  for  post  duty.  Upon  a  re-examination,  however,  he  was  re¬ 
tired  Nov.  13.  1864.  See  Thomas,  Dolet-Cook  Brigade,  486,  where  a 
portrait  of  him  is  Inserted. 

51.  Dr.  McGarlty  had  left  for  Alabama  Jan.  3,  on  account  of  the  death 
(Dec.  12,  1863)  of  bis  father-in-law.  Rev.  ^mund  Cody.  See  Thomas 
Llghtfoot’s  letter  of  Jan.  2,  1864,  in  Georgia  HUtorical  Quarterly,  March 
1942.  The  absence  of  any  etters  from  Dr.  McGarlty  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  six  weeks  is  unaccounted  for. 
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His  name  is  Doctor  “Leach”*>  tolerable  looking  and  tall; 

And  of  the  surgeons  in  our  “Brigade  he  “ranks"  you  all; 

He  is  a  Virginian,  but  late  from  the  31  Oa.  beat; 

But  originally  with  Lee  and  Loring  in  the  “Mountain  of  cheat”* 

And  when  he  reported  yesterday  with  his  papers  and  starr 
Christian*  said  he  “reconed  that  he  [Christian]  would  be  ordered 

elsewhere” 

But  as  to  whether  he  (Christian)  will  be  ordered  elsewhere  we 

do  not  know. 

I  only  give  his  (Christians)  casual  remark  at  the  time,  still  It 

may  be  so. 

At  this  writing  we  have  had  no  tiding  of  your  furlough 
So  excuse  us  for  not  writing  more  for  it  is  reall  all  we  know 
But  if  you  have  any  notion  of  another  good  nest 
Perhaps  this  is  the  signal  for  you  to  do  your  best. 

[Scrawled  in  the  margin:] 

With  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  Mrs  McGaritee 
I  am  truly  your  friend  John  C  Key. 

Jany  13th — 

Since  writing  the  within  Dr.  Leach  has  recvd  orders  to  report  to 
the  2d  N  C  Battallion  so  things  now  stand  as  when  you  left — We  have 
had  no  tidings  of  your  furlough  to  this  time. 

Your  friend 
Key 

You  must  remember  that  paper  was  out  before  you  left* 


92.  Dr.  R.  V.  Leach  was  appointed  assistant  surffeon  Not.  16,  1861,  and 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Howard's  Grove  Hospital  Richmond.  He 
was  promoted  to  surgeon  July  24,  1863.  A  register  of  Nov.  17,  1863, 
designates  him  as  surgeon  of  the  3l8t  Georgia  regiment  (the  “31  Ga. 
bear'  of  Major  Key),  while,  as  a  further  verification  of  the  major’s 
report,  a  field  and  staff  muster  roll  of  the  2d  North  Carolina  battalion 
for  January  and  February,  1864,  as  also  a  hospital  register  for  March,  lists 
him  as  surgeon  of  that  battalion.  Nov.  27,  1864,  he  is  recorded  as  on 
furlough  by  authority  of  General  Early,  but  he  Is  included  among  the 
prisoners  of  war  at  Appomattox,  Apr.  9,  1965. 

53.  In  the  summer  of  1861,  when  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  in  command 
in  West  Virginia,  Brig. -Gen.  William  Wing  Loring  held  a  command  In 
that  region  and  conducted  operations  against  the  Federals  on  Cheat 
Mountain.  See  the  article  by  CTiarles  H.  Ambler.  In  West  VUrginia  Bistory, 
January,  1944. 

54.  Richard  A.  Christian,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  44th  Georgia  regiment, 
was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  PA.C.S.  Nov.  28,  1863.  The  records 
show  that  he  was  still  with  that  regiment  in  July  and  August,  1864,  and 
in  February,  1865.  He,  as  well  as  Dr.  Leach,  was  among  the  prisonera 
of  war  enrolled  at  Appomattox  Apr.  9,  1865. 

59.  Major  Key’s  factual  report  in  crude  verse  is  written  on  a  piece  of  paper 
about  four  and  a  half  by  eight  inches,  clipped  from  a  military  registra¬ 
tion  form.  This  postscript  of  ten  words  is  crowded  into  six  lines  in  one 
small  comer  of  tne  sheet. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McQarity  to  Mn.  McQarity. 

Spottswood  Hotel,  Richmond 
Feby.  8th,  1864 

My  Darling  Wife— 

I  reached  here  safely  this  morning,  with  no  loss  except  your  little 
lock  and  finger  ring.  My  trip  has  and  will  cost  me  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.  I  bought  nothing  to  eat  till  I  reached  this  place. 
Board,  or  properly  poor  beef  and  poorer  accompaniments  is  worth  the 
small  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per  day  at  this  and  all  other  Hotels  in 
this  city.  I  shall  leave  early  tomorrow  morning  for  Camps  where  I 
can  live  cheaper  and  better.  Such  meals  as  you  gave  us  while  I 
was  at  home  would  alarm  the  people  here. 

I  met  Billie  and  several  others  of  the  6th  Ala.  here  today.  They 
are  encamped  in  two  miles  of  the  city — ^were  moved  down  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  Yankee  Raid — will  be  moved  back  in  a  short  time,  I  sup- 
poiM..  The  enemy  is  moving  about  more  or  less  almost  every  where. 
Tne  weather  is  very  fine  and  the  roads  are  good.  We  may  possibly 
have  some  stirring  times  soon.  There  have  been  several  skirmishes 
about  since  I  went  home. 

A  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wilcox'*  of  Texas,  died  yesterday 
morning  very  suddenly.  The  Funeral  took  place  today.  It  was  a 
very  solemn  thing.  A  large  assembly  was  out. 

I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  will  get  the  transfer.  I  have  done 
all  I  can  till  I  go  to  the  Regt.  I  have  the  cooperation  of  several 
Members  of  Congress.  I  can’t  tell  yet  what  will  be  done  about  it. 
Another  man  (Dr.  Shackelford)”  is  working  for  the  same  position. 

I  am  very  well — better  than  when  I  left  home.  Billie,  Tom,  Jim 
and  all  the  boys  are  well.  I  will  write  you  more  fully  as  soon  as  I 
get  to  Camps. 

Love  to  Grand  Ma,  Bro.  J.  Sis.  and  all  the  children. 

Tour  Loving  Husband 

A.  E.  McGarlty.** 


56.  John  A.  Wilcox  (Apr.  18,  1819-Feb.  7,  1864),  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
aometime  a  resident  of  Tennessee,  was  a  representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  Mississippi,  1851-1853.  Defeated  for  reelection 
he  removed  to  Texas  in  1853. 

57.  M.  Alexander  Shackelford  of  Georgia  was  ^pointed  assistant  surgeon 
Apr.  4,  1863  (to  rank  from  Oct.  23,  1862).  From  June  to  August,  1864, 
he  was  acting  assistant  surgeon  at  Newnan,  Georgia,  was  transferred  to 
Fort  Valley  Aug.  16,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there  until  Oct.  26. 

58.  The  letter  is  written  entirely  with  pencil,  but  the  address  is  in  ink,  in  a 
hand  other  than  Dr.  McOarity's.  The  postmark  is :  RICHMOND  VA 
FEB  9  DUE  10. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Camp  44th  Oa.  Regt. 

Feby.  17th.  1864 

My  Own  Dear  Tillle — 

Again  we  are  having  very,  very  cold  weather — Sunday  was  blustery 
but  not  cold,  monday  It  rained — yesterday  was  cold  and  windy — last 
night  and  today  more  than  ever.  Ton  may  think  It  very  strange  that 
the  men  love  to  see  bad  weather.  It  keeps  the  Yankees  still  and  hence 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  so.  Their  quarters  are  such  as  to  make 
them  comfortable  even  in  severe  weather.  Rebels  can  make  warm 
houses  very  quick. 

Our  Brigade  goes  on  picket  next  Saturday.  We  picket  at  Morton’s 
F.**  ten  miles  from  camp.  We  have  good  houses  to  stay  in  down 
there  also.  I  shall  not  have  to  go  this  time,  as  one  Doctor  will  go 
and  one  stay  here.  I  will  send  the  other.**  [He  changes  to  pencil 
here.]  I  have  never  been  so  troubled  about  a  pen.  My  gold  pen  has 
got  so  it  won’t  write  at  all,  and  I  cant  get  a  steel  one  that  is  any  ac¬ 
count. 

We  are  having  a  pretty  good  time  at  present  everything  considered. 
Our  rations  are  very  good.  We  get  genuine  coffee  occasionally.  My 
rations  are  extraordinarily  good.  The  things  you  gave  me  will  last 
three  weeks  yet.  I  am  living  high  now  I  assure  you.  The  other  Dr. 
has  some  dried  fruit — so  we  are  going  to  have  a  peach  role  and  butter 
sauce  today.  Won’t  that  be  fine  for  soldiers.  Ehrerything  is  quiet 
with  us,  and  furloughs  are  being  granted  rapidly.  All  that  never 
have  been  home  will  get  there  this  winter.  It  is  having  a  fine  effect 
on  the  men.  They  are  almost  all  reenlistlng,  and  I  think  all  will. 

I  will  have  the  potatoes  and  seed  ready  In  a  few  days,  and  a  Lieut, 
in  our  Regt.  will  start  with  them  in  about  six  days.  He  will  express 
them  from  Smlthville  Qa.  If  the  weather  don’t  moderate  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  the  potatoes  will  freeze. 

I  sent  up  my  application  for  transfer  yesterday — am  very  doubtful 
about  getting  it,  though  may  do  it.*'  I  have  not  been  after  my  horse 
yet,**  am  waiting  for  it  to  turn  warmer  so  I  can  get  the  potatoes — 

Hav’nt  heard  any  more  from  the  6th  Ala.  I  suppose  they  are  about 
Richmond  yet. 

My  Darling  I  want  to  see  you  worse,  1/  possible,  than  I  did  before 


S9.  Morton's  Ford. 

SO.  The  other  doctor  was  doubtless  Dr.  Christian.  See  note  94. 

61.  This  application  is  not  found  among  the  records,  although  one  a  year 
later  is  preserved.  See  under  Feb.  1,  1865,  In  a  later  Installment.  There 
are,  however,  two  receipted  requisitions  for  forage  for  his  horse,  one  for 
the  month  of  January — ^2  rations.  10  lbs.  of  com  and  10  lbs.  of  bay  each 
— the  other  for  Febraary  1  to  14 — 8  lbs  of  com  and  0  lbs  of  hay  per 
mtlon — total,  112  lbs  of  com,  70  lbs  of  hay.  The  voucher  for  his  pay, 
Jan.  1  to  Feb.  1.  is  dated  July  12,  1804. 

62.  His  horse  was  being  kept  in  the  country  outside  the  arc*  of  military 
actlvltlee.  See  the  letter  of  March  9,  post. 
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I  went  home.  Love  and  kiss  Grand  Ma  and  all  the  family  for  me. 
I  will  write  to  all  soon. 

To  day  I  or  rather  we  read  the  4th  ch.  of  Matthew. 

Tour  Loving  Husband 
Abner 

No.  4.“ 

[Marginal  note:]  No  letter  from  you  yet.  Look  for  one  today.** 

Dr.  A.  E.  McOarity  to  Mrs.  McOarity. 

Hd.  Qrs.  44  Oa.  Regt. 
February  23rd.  1864 

My  Darling  Wife — 

I  this  morning  received  notice  that  I  was  transferred,  but  alas! 
not  to  Ft.  Gaines.  I  am  now  Act’g  Surgn  of  the  61st  Ala.  Regt.  which 
has  recently  been  transferred  from  Pollard  Ala.  to  Battle’s  Brigade.** 
So  I  will  be  in  the  same  Regt.  Brig.**  that  the  6th  Ala.  is.  I  know 
but  little  about  the  61st  and  hence  am  not  able  to  say  how  I  will  be 
pleased  with  the  change.  I  had  rather  be  in  an  Ala.  Regt.,  other 
things  being  equal,  but  I  am  afraid  the  61et  is  not  as  good  a  Regt. 
as  the  one  I  am  leaving.  It  has  never  seen  any  service,  so  the  sick 
report  will  be  apt  to  be  large. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  my  application  for  transfer  to  Fort 
Gaines.  I  may  get  that  yet  but  think  it  very  improbable.  I  should 
like  that  much  better  than  the  one  to  the  61  Ala. 

Yesterday  I  spent  with  Jim,  Tom,  and  Billie.  They  are  all  very 
well.  Ben.  Chitty**  arrived  yesterday  evening.  I  expected  some  news 


63.  That  la,  the  4th  of  hia  letters  since  returning  to  the  army.  Nos.  2  and 
3  are  missing. 

64.  In  this  instance  the  envelop  carries  a  Confederate  stamp  (10  cents). 
There  is  no  postmark,  but  the  stamp  is  canceled  by  an  inked  impression 
of  four  concentric  circles,  the  outer  circle  having  a  diameter  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  address — Mrs.  Fannie  C.  C.  McOarity, 
Fort  Gaines,  (Hay  County,  Georgia,  Care  Wm.  Mount  and  Co.,  Franklin, 
Ala. — is  in  ink  but  so  faded  (as  is  the  first  part  of  the  letter)  as  to  be 

<  almost  illegibile. 

65.  The  6l8t  Alabama  had  formerly  been  called  the  50th.  Its  colonel  was 
William  O.  Swanson,  who  appears  however  to  have  been  sick  and  absent 
at  his  home  in  TuskeegM  from  June,  1864,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  A 
regimental  register  of  Dec.  20,  1864,  notes  that  his  retiring  papers  had 
been  forwarded,  and  one  of  Feb.  26,  1865,  notes  that  he  was  awaiting 
retirement.  On  May  16,  in  the  office  of  the  provost  marshall  of  the  16th 
army  corps  at  Montgomery,  he  signed  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against 
the  UnitM  tSates. 

66.  He  probably  wrote  “Regt.”  Inadvertently  and  meant  to  erase  it  but  failed 
to  do  so. 

67.  Benjamin  I.  Chitty,  of  a  prominent  family  resident  in  Henry  County, 
Alabama,  enlisted  at  Union  Mills,  Va.,  July  27,  1861.  in  "Old  Company 
K,”  6th  Alabama  regiment.  Detailed  as  commissary  sergeant  in  the 
autumn  of  1862,  be  was  promoted  to  third,  then  to  second  lieutenant  in 
the  summer  of  1864.  He  was  wounded  Sept.  19,  1864,  but  returned  to 
duty  Oct.  14.  Oct.  80,  however,  bis  case  was  referred  to  the  medical 
examining  board,  by  whose  authority  he  was  given  leave  of  absence  (Nov. 
20)  on  account  of  his  wound,  although  noting  that  his  disability  was 
not  permanent.  Dec.  29  his  leave  was  extended,  his  residence  being  given 
as  Lawrenceville,  Ala.  March  22,  1865,  Chitty  wrote  to  8.  Cooper,  Adjutant 
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from  him  but  failed  to  get  it.  I  then  hurried  home  to  read  a  letter 
from  My  Love,  thinking  it  certainly  would  be  at  my  quarters — 
But  to  my  great  surprise  I  was  again  disappointed.  My  Darling, 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  mail,  that  the  letter  you  wrote  me 
on  the  8th  Inst,  and  the  several  you  have  written  since  do  not  reach 
me.  I  hav’nt  heard  a  word  from  home  since  I  left.  My  Tinie,  such 
suspense  is  almost  intolerable — can’t  yon  relieve  it?  I  know  yon 
can  and  I  think  yon  will.  I  shall  confidently  expect  a  letter  from 
you  every  night  till  I  get  it  I  feel  assured  that  some  are  on  the  way. 
Am  I  mistaken  My  Dear? 

Tom  expects  to  start  home  in  a  few  days.  He  is  deeply  In  love 
with  Miss  M.  Assist  him  a  little  if  you  can,  and  think  it  right.  I 
Judge  he  will  go  straight  on  to  Ala.  and  probably  stay  there  most 
of  the  thirty  days.  Tou  all  know  what  is  best  to  do  while  he  is  there. 

I  can’t  help  feeling  a  little  uneasy  about  the  condition  of  Ala.  and 
South  Ala.  I  am  in  hopes  arrangement  will  be  made  to  ward  off 
all  invasions.  Should  they  get  into  S.E.  Ala.  you  had  better  send 
off  the  negro  men  and  other  valuables,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  never  get  there.  I  see  in  yesterdays  paper  that  they  have  cap¬ 
tured  Col.  Abner  McMormick.**  I  am  in  hopes  our  time  will  come 
this  summer.  They  are  spending  the  winter  trying  weak  points,  this 
summer  they  will  have  to  try  strong  ones.  I  am  afraid  you  are  all 
alarmed  at  home.  I  hope  there  is  no  danger,  though  I  can’t  learn 
much  about  the  condition  of  things  from  papers,  and  can  get  no 
letters — Whence  I  know  but  little  about  them,  but  can’t  think  our  sec¬ 
tion  is  in  danger. 

The  weather  is  pleasant  and  fine.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Yankees  were  to  commence  crawling  about  up  here  at  any  time. 
They  can  move  any  where  they  please  now  so  far  as  roads  and 
weather  are  concerned.  Qen.  Lee  is  the  only  impediment  now.  Let 
us  at  home  and  in  the  Army  discharge  all  of  our  duties  towards  our 
Ood  and  our  Country,  and  hope  that  all  will  be  well  with  us. 

Much  love  to  all. 

Your  Loving  Abner 


and  Inspector  General,  tendering  his  resignation  as  Junior  second  llentenant, 
giving  as  reasons,  that  the  company  was  then  r^nced  to  only  fourteen 
men  present  for  duty,  and,  further,  that  he  dmlred  to  enter  another 
branch  of  the  service.  Among  the  endorsements  in  approval  Is  that  of 
Oen.  John  B.  Gordon.  At  the  time  this  letter  of  Dr.  McGarlty  was  writ¬ 
ten  Chltty  was  doubtless  returning  from  a  visit  home  on  a  furlough. 

68.  Abner  H.  McCormick  was  the  son  of  Paul  McCormick  (see  note  81,  ante. 
He  entered  the  service  as  second  lieutenant  of  Company  C,  2d  Florida 
cavalry.  Sept.  12,  1861,  was  promoted  to  8rst  lieutenant  May  8,  1862, 
and  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Nov.  20,  1862  (to  take  rank  from  Nov.  1). 
He  was  then  stationed  at  Camp  Finnegan,  East  Florida,  and  a  return 
of  those  forces  for  November  records  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  fiag 
of  truce  to  Femandina. 
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No.  6  (x  ch.  Matthew." 

8  oclock  P.M.  Mail  in  and  no  letter  from  My  Tinie.  Ererybody  ia 
complaining  about  getting  no  letters — must  be  something  wrong  about 
the  mails. 

The  cause  of  my  fearing  you  were  alarmed  was  a  rumor  that  4000 
yankees  had  arrived  at  Geneva  Coffee  Co  Ala.  I  hope  it  is  not  so. 
Gen.  Finnegan”  has  been  blessed  with  a  success  in  Fla. 

Write  me  Act’g  Surgn.  61st  Ala.  Regt.  Battle’s  Brig.  Rodes’  Div. 
Ewell’s  Corps  A.  N.  Va. 

Again  kisses  and  love  to  all 

Good  Night. 

A.  E.  McGarlty." 

[To  be  continued.] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

CAPT.  APPOLOS  FORRESTER  was  born  in  England,  and  brought 
by  his  parents  to  America  when  five  years  old,  and  fell  in  battle  on 
Thursday,  28th  August,  near  Manassas,  being  a  little  oter  23  years  of 
age. 

He  was  an  only  son  and  one  of  only  two  c)iildren;  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  sprightly,  amiable,  and  interesting  little  child,  even  in  this 
period  of  his  life  a  great  comfort  to  his  parents,  and  the  light  of  the 
house.  Before  he  was  grown  he  engaged  in  business  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  continued  therein  until  his  departure  for  the  seat  of  the  war, 
and  was  successful,  universally  respected  and  greatly  beloved;  was  to 
his  mother  and  sister  their  greatest  earthly  comfort.  He,  (together 
with  other  young  men  of  Columbus),  raised  a  company  for  the  war 
last  summer,  of  which  he  was  elected  Captain — ^the  Georgia  Light 
Infantry,  31st  Ga.  Rag’t.  He  was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Savannah, 
but  subsequently  removed  in  Gen.  Lawton’s  brigade  to  Gen.  Jackson’s 
division,  and  was  in  that  army  in  all  its  recent  and  memorable  en¬ 
gagements  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  battle  where  he  fell  he 
commanded  the  regiment,  (his  Colonel  being  sick),  and  when  the 
battle  was  at  the  height  of  its  fury,  he  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Ehrell  to 
organize  a  disbanded  Louisiana  regiment,  which  order  he  executed 


69.  He  U  bere  dealrnatlng,  as  in  succeeding  lettera,  the  chapter  of  the  Bible 
that  they  will  both  read. 

70.  Joseph  Finnegan  was  appointed  brigadier-general  Apr.  6,  1862.  In  May, 
1864.  he  was  sent  to  Virginia  at  the  head  of  the  Florida  brigade  bnt  in 
March,  186S,  he  was  again  assigned  to  Florida.  He  died  at  Sanford, 
Florida,  Oct.  29.  1S85. 

71.  Enclosed  with  the  letter  is  a  newspaper  portrait  of  Oen.  A.  P.  Hill.  The 
envelop,  which  bears  a  Confederate  stamp  (10  cents) Ms  addressed:  Mrs. 
A.  E.  McGarity,  Fort  Gaines,  Clay  County,  Ga.  Care  wm.  Mount  and  Co. 
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promptly,  and  while  leading  them  in  the  light  was  pierced  in  the  head 
with  a  hall,  and  no  doubt  died  instantly.  His  superior  officers  ex* 
pressed  the  deepest  regret  at  the  loss  of  this  noble,  gallant  young 
officer.  He  was  converted  when  a  little  boy,  and  has  been  for  years 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  my 
Bible  class  in  the  Sunday  School  when  he  left  home.  He  made  a  visit 
to  his  parents  and  friends  during  his  stay  in  Savannah  and  took  the 
holy  sacrament  with  his  mother  and  others — the  last  Sabbath  he  ever 
spent  with  them  on  earth.  His  letters  home  breathe  the  spirit  of  true 
piety.  His  first  Lieutenant  said,  “he  was  not  only  a  brave  and  good 
soldier,  but  a  Christian.”  H.  H.  PARKS. 

Southern  Christian  Advocate  (Augusta,  Oa.),  Oct.  2,  1862. 


OBITUARY 

SERGEANT  J.  N.  WILSON,  died  in  Putnam  co.,  Oa.,  July  27th,  1862, 
aged  21  years,  5  months  and  23  days. 

Having  been  favored  with  early  religious  training,  and  possessing 
a  mind  of  native  vigor  and  strength,  he  had  a  very  early  and  clear 
perception  of  truth  and  duty  which  proved  a  safe-guard  against  the 
caprice  so  common  to  youth,  rendering  his  behavior  from  his  child¬ 
hood  to  more  mature  years,  engaging  to  all  who  knew  him.  With 
reference  to  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he  could  say,  “all  these  have  I 
observed  from  my  youth  up.”  In  all  his  relations  in  life  he  was  all 
that  fond  parents  and  many  friends  could  desire.  In  1856  he  embraced 
religion.  Joining  the  M.  E.  Church,  of  which  he  lived  an  exemplary 
member  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  among  the  first  to  leave 
home  and  friends  for  the  country’s  defense.  His  Capt.  writes:  “In 
the  lines  around  Norfolk,  among  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  No.  Ca., 
at  the  battle  of  South  Mills;  in  the  trenches;  in  the  pestilential  swamps 
of  Chickahomlny;  on  the  ready  march  and  lonely  picket  and  wearing 
daily  the  duties  of  a  soldier’s  life,  he  was  always  willing,  ready,  and 
brave;  always  at  his  post  until  he  fell  in  the  desperate  charge  of 
Wright’s  Brigade  at  Malvern  Hill,  badly  wounded,  from  which  he 
died,  happily  living  to  die  at  home  among  his  friends.  Piously  raised 
in  his  habits  and  every-day  life,  he  showed  that  those  influences 
always  remained  with  him  sanctifying  his  life,  and  making  blessed 
and  peaceful  the  hour  of  his  death.”  M.  W.  A. 


Southern  Christian  Advocate  (Augusta,  Oa.),  Oct.  2,  1862. 
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American  Catholic  Opinion  in  the  Slavery  Controverny.  By  Madeleine 
Hooke  Rice,  Ph.D.  (Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law. 
Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  C!olumbia  University.  No. 
508.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1944.  Pp.  177.  12.60.) 

The  official  Catholic  position  held  that  slavery  was  Justified  as  a 
punishment  for  sin,  though  it  was  agreed  that  all  mankind  was  es¬ 
sentially  one  family  and  that  the  natural  status  of  man  was  freedom. 
Althought  slavery  was  Justified,  yet  the  Church  held  that  the  slave 
should  have  full  opportunities  to  participate  in  all  religious  exercises. 
As  for  the  slave  trade,  the  Church  was  on  record  in  papal  pronounce¬ 
ments  against  the  reduction  of  free  men  into  slavery. 

(Catholics  in  America  were,  within  restricted  limits,  apt  to  regard , 
slavery  as  other  Americans  did  in  the  same  region.  In  the  South, 
Catholics  owned  slaves  and  had  the  same  attitude  toward  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  as  did  Protestant  slaveholders,  and  they  treated  their 
slaves  no  better  and  no  worse  than  did  others.  In  the  North  there 
were  Catholics  who  opposed  slavery,  hut  few  if  any  became  abolition¬ 
ists,  for  these  xealots  represented  a  radicalism  in  this  regard  as  in 
other  reforms,  which  was  foreign  to  Catholic  polity.  Unlike  the 
chief  Protestant  denominations  (excepting  the  Episcopalians),  the 
Catholics  remained  a  united  church.  North  and  South. 

As  the  Irish  made  up  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  as  they  were  generally  in  a  low  economic  position,  the  general 
Catholic  position  may  be  predicated  somewhat  on  these  facts.  No 
Irishman  wanted  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  freed  Negro; 
hence  he  felt  for  economic  reasons  as  well  as  for  others  that  slavery 
was  the  proper  status  for  the  Negro.  Added  to  this  were  the  facts 
that  England’s  championship  of  the  American  abolotionists  naturally 
turned  Irishmen  against  emancipation,  and  that  as  the  Irish  were 
generally  Democrats  they  would  be  constrained  for  that  reason  to 
oppose  abolitionism. 

Mrs.  Rice  has  explained  all  this  with  clarity  and  an  authority  based 
on  a  wide  search  of  the  Catholic  press  and  other  records  of  Catholic 
opinion  and  action.  This  book  is  largely  free  from  errors  typo¬ 
graphical  and  otherwise,  though  there  is  a  curious  twist  given  to  the 
famous  Virginia  slave  uprising  in  calling  it  Nat  Tyler’s  revolt  (and 
so  repeated  in  the  index) — a  probable  mixture  of  Nat  Turner  and 
Wat  Tyler. 

Pille,  Petticoat)  and  Plows.  The  Southern  Country  Store.  By  Thomas 
D.  Clark.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1944.  Pp.  369. 
Illustrations.  $3.60.) 
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It  might  be  wondered  how  a  whole  book  could  be  written  on  the 
lowly  country  store,  bnt  whether  an  elephant  can  climb  a  tree  or  not. 
it  has  done  so  in  this  instance.  The  country  store,  which  arose  all 
over  the  South  following  the  Civil  War,  was  much  more  than  a  build¬ 
ing  with  a  thousand  and  one  kinds  of  articles  for  sale;  it  was  an 
institution  as  real  in  the  lives  of  the  rural  Southerner  as  were  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  church.  Professor  Clark  has  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunity;  he  conducts  the  reader  through  the  country 
store  and  shows  him  what  all  is  for  sale;  he  meets  the  train  and 
obligingly  buys  for  a  customer  some  oranges  from  the  “news  butch;’* 
he  reads  the  illiterate  notes  (carried  by  the  inevitable  Negro  boy) 
sent  to  the  merchant  by  a  customer  out  in  the  country,  calling  for 
a  coffin.  Wine  of  Cardui,  or  any  other  article  or  service  which  the 
countryman  thought  he  had  need  of;  and  Professor  Clark  Interprets 
all  of  this  in  the  light  of  social  and  economic  developments  in  the 
rural  South.  It  is  a  full  book,  written  by  a  person  with  a  full  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  true  to  fact  in  all  essentials,  for  Professor  Clark  visited  the 
rural  South  off  and  on  for  a  whole  year,  where  he  felt  the  pulse-beats 
of  the  vanishing  country  merchants  and  carried  away  for  study  many 
of  their  dusty  ledger-books  and  other  records  of  the  country  store. 

One  Hundred  Great  Years.  The  Story  of  the  Times-Picayune  from 
its  Founding  to  19i0.  By  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1944.  Pp.  zll,  552.  $4.00.) 

Mr.  Dabney  has  done  a  great  deal  more  than  write  the  story  of  the 
Times-Picayune.  He  has  used  this  newspaper  as  a  thread  on  which 
to  tie  a  thousand  and  one  facts  and  observations  relating  to  the  growth 
of  New  Orleans,  in  a  less  degree  to  the  historical  background  of 
Louisiana,  and  slightly  to  the  broader  national  and  world  picture. 
In  a  sense  the  life-history  of  the  newspaper  is  only  incidental;  yet 
one  may  pick  out  of  the  pages  of  this  book  the  story  of  the  origin 
and  growth  and  the  names  and  personalities  of  its  owners  and  editors. 
A  comprehensive  picture  of  its  editorial  policy  from  time  to  time  is 
not  as  evident  as  are  the  statistics  of  population,  wealth,  and  so  on, 
relating  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dabney’s  editorial  work  for  many  years  on  the  Times-Picayune 
and  its  afternoon  edition  of  the  New  Orleans  States  gave  him  an 
Interest  in  writing  this  book,  bnt  the  fact  that  he  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  centennial  edition  of  the  Times-Picayune  turned  him 
actively  onto  the  project  To  prepare  himself  for  his  task,  he  began 
with  the  first  issue  of  the  Picayune  in  1837  and  turned  through  each 
succeeding  page  for  the  following  hundred  years.  No  wonder  he  was 
so  full  of  the  times  after  having  practically  lived  these  hundred  years, 
that  he  found  it  Irreeistable  to  give  the  pulse-beats  of  generation  after 
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ceneration  as  he  felt  them  in  the  news  stories.  The  Mexican  War,  the 
ClTil  War  and  Reconstruction,  yellow  fever,  Mafia,  Louisiana  Lottery, 
Huey  Long,  and  many  other  subjects  afforded  the  Pioay%ne  (made 
into  the  Times-Pacayu7i9  in  1914)  thrilling  copy  and  gave  Mr.  Dabney 
much  grist  for  his  mill. 

American  Historical  Societies,  1790-1860,  By  Leslie  W.  Dunlap. 
(Madison,  Wis.:  Privately  Printed  and  Sold  at  Brown’s  Book  Shop, 
1944.  Pp.  X,  238.  13.60.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  volume  did  not  continue  the  story 
of  American  historical  societies  down  to  the  present  If  Mr.  Dunlap 
does  not  see  fit  to  complete  this  study,  the  afore^uggested  regret  will 
be  tempered  provided  an  equally  competent  person  shall  take  up  the 
task.  Making  a  thorough  search  of  the  records  (and  in  this  case 
the  records  have  been  largely  the  publications  of  the  various  societies 
here  Included  and  incidentally  the  correspondence  relating  to  these 
societies),  the  author  has  traced  the  growth  of  historical  societies  in 
America  to  his  chosen  terminal  date  of  1860.  He  first  treats  them  in 
a  general  fashion  relating  one  to  another  in  points  of  time  and  of 
Interests  sought  to  be  served,  in  the  recognised  need  for  them,  in  their 
administration  and  membership,  in  their  relations  to'  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  states  in  which  they  were  located,  in  their  collection  and 
preservation  of  historical  materials,  and  in  their  publication  activities. 
In  a  second  part  of  this  work  he  sketches  each  society  separately. 
Mr.  Dunlap  has  very  successfully  constructed  a  narrative  which  is 
equally  serviceable  either  to  read  or  to  refer  to  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  specific  societies. 

Local  History,  How  to  Gather  it.  Write  it,  and  Publish  it.  By 
Donald  Dean  Parker.  Revised  and  edited  by  Bertha  E.  Josephson. 
(New  York:  Social  Science  Research  Council,  1944.  Pp.  xiv,  186. 
Paper  covers.  $1.00.) 

This  work  is  faithfully  described  in  its  title.  For  both  the  begin¬ 
ners  as  well  as  the  seasoned  writers,  it  is  a  handy  compendium.  Local 
history  heretofore  has  appealed  mostly  to  those  who  are  least  trained 
in  gathering  their  facts  and  putting  them  together  in  a  logical  and 
readable  fashion;  this  work  will  be  of  immense  aid  to  them  and  will 
if  properly  nsed  greatly  enhance  the  reliahlllty  and  usefulness  of 
the  many  books  on  local  history  constantly  being  written. 
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